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Easing the Transition to 
Retirement 


A NEW CONCEPT in education—for a life of 
retirement—has been advanced by Dr. R. 
B. Robson of Windsor, Ontario, medical di- 
rector of General Motors of Canada, Ltd. 
The success of such a course among General 
Motors workers was cited by Dr. Robson 
at a symposium on human relations in busi- 
ness and industry at the tenth annual con- 
gress on industrial health, held in New 
York. 

“In rural living, the older people have 
a place in the home,” he said. “When the 
active operation of the farm becomes burden- 
some, the son and wife take over while the 
father and mother set up a portion of the 
house as separate living quarters. 

“There, the old folks retain their useful- 
ness, doing the chores and mending while 
not interfering with the general farm prob- 
lems or the raising of the next generation. 
They feel wanted, useful and active, without 
relinquishing old things, old friends, or 
companionship. 

“The urban district presents a vastly dif- 
ferent situation. The statement has _ been 
made that 76 per cent of the homes in 
America are substandard, when judged by 
poor physical condition, overcrowding, or 
undesirable neighborhood. This urban hous- 
ing condition can bring to the older people 
no separate living quarters with lifelong 
possessions about them, no opportunity for 
friendships, not even the feeling of being 
‘wanted and useful.’ 

“The cost of living is high, while oppor- 
tunity to work to augment a pension, and 
the enjoyment of usefulness, is absent. Un- 
happiness and familial relations 
frequently arise where three generations live 
so closely together.” 

The problem has been accentuated by 
medical science, which has produced greater 
life expectancy and an increased period of 
physical and mental usefulness beyond the 
65-year age, Dr. Robson pointed out. 

“This present and increasing group can 
become a tremendous force for or against 
social improvement,” he said. “Adults must, 
however, understand and adjust to the aging 
process, They must become acquainted with 
society's capacity to absorb so many older 
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people, and they must undertake their re 
sponsibilities as older citizens. 

“Industry must grasp the opportunity to 
recognize this older work group and through 
education, preferably in the productive years, 
instruct their employees to plan for the 
changeover period to retirement. The in- 
dustrial physician may conceivably be the 
hub around which the study of maturity 
revolves. His close association with the em- 
ployees and their problems, even their home 
life, creates a confidence and understanding 
often greater than that enjoyed by the 
family physician.” 

He outlined a seven-point program of 
education. This covers financial security, 
physical and mental health, living arrange- 
ment, recognition of personal worth, com- 
panionship, activity, and religion. He sug- 
gested lecture courses in a school or uni- 
versity classroom rather than in a factory 
atmosphere. 

A series of lectures on “living in the 
later years” worked out by the University of 
Michigan was used as a pattern for a course 
developed for older General Motors em- 
ployees and presented in the last two years. 
The program was backed by management, 
labor, personnel and medical staff, and was 
appreciated by workers over 45. 


“There is a reward in a_ well-adjusted, 
financially secure, psychologically sound, and 
physically healthy aging population,” Dr. 
Robson concluded. 


Reporting on Employee Benefits 


A “BANK STATEMENT” which shows an em- 
ployee the full amount of protection he has 
through membership in the company’s in- 
surance programs is being issued periodical- 
ly by the Armstrong Cork Company, of 
Lancaster, Penna., to employees who have 
completed five or more years’ service.* 
Employee response has been enthusiastic, 
since the report shaves away complexities 
and reduces to dollars and cents the amount 
of coverage the employee has in the Arm- 
strong Life, Disability, and Health Program, 


* Two similar reports were described in the May 
issue of Personnet (p. 410). 





the amount of coverage he has in the com- 
pany’s hospitalization and surgical benefits 
program, and the amount of income he has 
built up toward his pension. In addition, 
an estimate based on his current income is 
made showing him the amount he can ex- 
pect upon retirement. Each employee will 
receive the two-page report after each five- 
year service anniversary. 

The reports have shown that most employ- 
ees possess little knowledge of how much 
protection they have. Though they are aware 
of the deductions from their pay checks, 
they have only a meager knowledge about 
their life, permanent disability, and sickness 
insurance, their retirement plan, and their 
hospitalization and surgical benefits. 


Since adoption of the plan, more than 
8,000 employees, or 65 per cent of the total 
Armstrong labor force, have received state- 
ments. 

For sample copies of the report form, ad- 
dress News Bureau, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Penna. 


Novel College Recruiting Aid 


DISTRIBUTION of the first map ever published 
showing the locations of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country was recently 
started by General Aniline & Film Corpo- 
ration. General Aniline’s College Map gives 
the location of 240 colleges in the United 
States from which the company’s employees 
received degrees. On the inside of the map 
folder the names of the employees from the 
various colleges are listed with the date 
and degrees obtained and the place of em- 
ployment in the organization. In addition to 
the American colleges, the names of 45 
foreign universities are also listed, together 
with the data on degrees obtained by em- 
ployees. A total of 164 employees hold 
Ph.D’s. 

One of America’s top chemical companies 
and a leading manufacturer of dyestuffs, 
film and cameras, textile auxiliaries, and in 
all about 4,000 products, General Aniline 
devised the map as an aid in its college re- 
cruiting program. The theory is that the 
Magna Cum Laude with offers from a 
number of large corporations may be apt to 
favor the one with the largest number of 
old school ties. 


Pointing out that “General Aniline in its 
various plant and office cities is regarded as 
a good place of employment and is found 
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among the leaders in rates of pay, employee 
services and benefits,” the inside of the map 
folder also describes the company’s liberal 
benefit programs. It then goes on to state: 
“Length of service of General Aniline’s 
nearly 7,500 employees reflects probably bet- 
ter than anything else that G. A. people 
have found their company a good employer. 
At last count, more than 28 per cent of the 
employees had been with General Aniline 
10 years or more. Of these, 1,033 held 10- 
year service records; 527 have been with the 
company 15 years or more, 272 more than 
20 years; 58 more than 25 years and 57 more 
than 30 years.” 


Educators describe the college map as be- 
ing unique, and Dr. Guy Snavely, Director of 
the Association of American Colleges, says 
that in his long career “it is the first time 
that any such map and compilation has come 
to my attention. Moreover, I believe that no 
other American company, regardless of its 
size, can match General Aniline in the num- 
ber of different schools represented among 
its employees.” 


The map is illustrated with a number of 
Vernon Howe Bailey etchings of American 
college buildings, with the Dunster Gate 
of Harvard University on the cover. 

Interested readers of PERSONNEL may ob- 
tain copies of the map by addressing their 
requests to Mr. C. J. Hyland, General Ani- 
line & Film Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N, Y. 


Humanizing the Union Contract 


MOST PUBLISHED LABOR AGREEMENTS are any- 
thing but attractive or inviting. Stating as 
they do the hard facts and conditions of 
employment, they’re cold legal documents 
at best. 


A departure from the conventional is the 
contract recently signed between the Titani- 
um Alloy Manufacturing Division of the 
National Lead Company and the United 
Mine Workers of America. While taking no 
liberties with the text, the management has 
injected a little warmth and humor through 
cartoon illustrations and has dressed the 
format attractively in two colors. The cover 
design is modern, the paper stock of good 
quality, and the type in good taste. 

Says a company spokesman: “We didn’t 
have to do it—could have run it off on a 
duplicator—but this way it’s more fun for 


‘ 
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all hands, and, we believe, shows manage- 
ment and labor in a human light. For the 
first time our men are taking the agree- 
ment home to show their families, and more 
of them are reading it all the way through 
and understanding more fully what they're 
getting.” 

A limited number of copies of this novel 
contract have been set aside to fill requests 
from interested readers of Personner. Ad- 
dress: Mr. David A. Thompson, Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Div., National Lead Co., 
Box C, Bridge Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Personnel’s New Format 


RECENT READABILITY sTUDIES have led to a 
number of significant conclusions regarding 
the most effective printing arrangements for 
periodicals, It has been discovered, for in- 
‘stance, that ease and speed of reading are 
often improved by setting the text in two 
columns (spaced out between lines) instead 
of in solid type running the full width of 
the page. Certain type faces and kinds of 
paper stock have been found more desirable 
than others from the standpoint of read- 
ability. 

The new format in 
PERSONNEL 


which this 
designed for ease of 
reading and improved appearance—is based 
on the findings of these studies. The type 
used is Bodoni (a preferred type face), and 
the paper used is Warren’s Olde Style— 
Antique Wove (a dull finish, which is also 
generally preferred). The layout has been 
designed by Mahlon A. Cline, art 
and typographic designer. 


issue of 
appears 


director 


Readers’ comments on the new format, as 
well as suggestions for further improvements, 
will be welcomed by the editors. 


Conserving Executive Health 


PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS of execu- 
tives of the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., have proved to be “an 
important factor in the fight against diseases 
which cripple useful working life,” the com- 
pany’s assistant medical director, Dr. S. C. 
Franco, stated recently. Speaking before the 
American Association of Industrial Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Dr. Franco said that 
such periodic examinations are the best 


means of reducing the rising cost of medical 
care, which is now mainly expended for 
curative medical facilities. 


Consolidated Edison executives have been 
undergoing periodic health examinations 
since 1949 as part of a preventive medical 
program to maintain optimum health among 
employees. “The main purpose of this ex- 
amination,” Dr. Franco declared, “is the 
prevention of disease and the early diagnosis 
of incipient disease processes. This is a new 
approach in industrial medicine, as all pre- 
vious efforts have usually been devoted to 
curative medicine, or treatment after the 
damage has been wrought by disease.” 

Continuing, Dr. Franco said: 


“An individualized approach is employed 
in each case. A careful history and physical 
examination furnish the basis for selective 
laboratory studies. This prevents the exami- 
nation from developing into a routine pro- 
cedure, whereby the personality and the 
needs of the individual are lost in a maze 
of routine findings. 


“A disease process was uncovered in ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the persons ex- 
amined. Many were in an early stage and 
would respond to medical treatment. The 
majority of the abnormal findings were in 
the cardio-vascular system (that is, abnor- 
malities of blood pressure, heart, and blood 
vessels), They are commonly known as de 
generative diseases. These produce prema- 
ture disability, usually in the fourth and 
fifth decade, and curtail a person’s activities 
at that time in his life when his experience 
and talents would be the most useful. In- 
creased weight, even when moderate, bore 
a distinct relation to cardiovascular disease. 
Laboratory studies disclosed abnormal blood 
chemistries in a good percentage of the 
cases of obesity. From the practical point of 
view, loss in weight corrected the abnormal- 
ity in the chemistry and produced improve- 
ment in the disease process. 


“At the termination of the examination, 
the significance of the findings is discussed 
with each individual and a report is for- 
warded to his family physician. This final 
interview is the most important part of the 
examination because it gives the best op- 
portunity to correct errors of habit and diet 
which play a major role in the development 
of the so-called degenerative diseases. It also 
allows the physician to give prophylactic 
advice about mental hygiene and outline a 
program for reasonable living to each in- 
dividual.” 





Let's Talk Policy 


PAUL and FAITH PIGORS 





The term “policy” is often confused with “rule,” “established practice,” “procedure,” 
“precedent”—not only in speech, unfortunately, but in action. But “policy,” unlike 
the common misnomers for it, has certain unique implications. It alone implies scope 
for discretion, initiative, and the development of judgment in deciding what ought to 
be done in specific situations. Here is a thought-provoking statement of the true 
meaning of policy in action as a dynamic force for managerial development. 


MOST EXECUTIVES AGREE that a policy is 
a fine thing to have, but few executives 
agree as to what a policy is. 

Ample evidence on both points is fur- 
nished by the flood of manuals and hand- 
books in which the term “policy” is 
indiscriminately interchanged with such 
words as: “practice”, “procedure”, and 
even “rule.” Apparently top manage- 
ment wants to clarify its way of doing 
things. But it may be questioned 
whether this is accomplished when no 
definitions or delimitations are made be- 
tween such functionally different kinds 
of decision. 


Current Confusion in Usage 


In the manual of one company, for 
instance, the usual foreword from the 


company president includes these re- 
marks: “In the pages of this booklet 
we have written a brief story of our 


company and the way we believe those of 
us who work for it should carry on the 
company’s business. It is not so much a 
question of laying down rules for the 
future as it is describing the practices 
of that loyal organization who exemplify 
the spirit of service which has charac- 
terized the company since 1860.” (Em- 
phasis supplied.) In implementing this 
stated purpose, how helpful is the follow- 
ing statement? 


Company Po.icies AND METHODS 

Naturally every department has policies 
and rules which are needed to make the 
company run smoothly and safely. You 


will want to familiarize yourself with 
these policies, especially those applying 
to your department, so that you may con- 
tribute your share to the preper operation 
of the company. Exceptions to the usual 
routine. frequently cause embarrassment 
or criticism, so please stick to the estab- 
lished practice letting the officers of the 
company relax the rules and take full 
responsibility when it seems necessary. 
{Emphasis supplied.] 


This confusion between policies, prac- 
tices and rules is not confined to execu- 
tives. In a comprehensive report on 
Management Procedures in the Deter- 
mination of Industrial Relations Policies, 
the following definition is given: 

For the purpose of this study, policies 
have been defined as including not only 
the broad guiding rules of an organiza- 
tion but also specific plans, decisions and 
agreements by means of which the guid- 
ing rules are given concrete expression.’ 
[Emphasis supplied. | 
According to this definition, a policy 

is not only the same as a rule; it is 
also the same as a “specific plan” and— 
by implication—an order, a practice, a 
procedure, or any other concrete expres- 
sion of a decision derived from a “broad 
guiding rule.” Since it is not even 
specified that the concrete expression 
must be made by a management rep- 
resentative, a policy could (by this defi- 
nition) be any act of any employee 
that would give expression to “a 
t Baker, ” Helen, Management Procedures in the 
Determination of Industrial Relations Policies, 
Industrial Relations Section, Department of Eco- 


nomics and Social Institutions, Princeton Univer- 


sity, Princeton, New Jersey, 1948, Research 
Report Series: No. 76, p. 9. 
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broad guiding rule” of an organization. 

A similar confusion in thinking about 
policies is evidenced in a recent text- 
book on Business Organization and Man- 
agement.? Developing the statement that 
a policy is a “guide to action,” the 
authors distinguish three kinds of policy: 
The first, “established precedents,” is 
clearly a practice. It is described as “an 
established and unvarying practice that 
eventually becomes an unbroken policy.” 
The second type, “formulated non- 
recurring policies,” is the kind of de- 
cision (such as to merge with other con- 
cerns) that is made once in a company 
and never again. The third type, “un- 
formulated non-recurring policies,” is an 
order which is defined as the second 
link in a chain of “policy, command, 
and action” from which “the policy por- 
tion of the chain has been omitted.” In 
this case, “the order itself becomes an 
unformulated policy.” The example given 
is the situation where a fire breaks out 
and orders to control it are spontaneously 
given by someone on the spot. 

The authors also state that “. 
standing orders are minor or less import- 
ant policies always expressed in the form 
of directives, instructions, or commands. 
Signs bearing such notices as ‘No Smok- 
Way Traffic. and ‘No Ad- 
mittance’ are samples of a type of stand- 
ing orders. Routines, and 
routing sequences are operational policies 
which 


ing’, ‘One 
techniques, 


prescribe the manner in which 
standardized tasks are to be performed.” 


(p. 311) Later in the chapter, they 


refer to the need for “enforcing” policies 


“tactical decisions” 
{p. 340) 
been 


and also state that 
are themselves 

These 
not because 
because 


policies. 
have chosen 
are exceptional, but 
fairly represent most of 
what is being taught, written, and said 
about policies. It is high time to make 
a serious effort to get this important 
matter clarified. 

When we say: “Let’s Talk Policy,” it 
is no part of our 


statements 
thev 
they 


intention to careen 


* Petersen, Elmore, and Plowman, E 
Business Organization and Management. Chi 
cago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1948. Ch. XII, 
“The Formulation of Policy,” pp. 309-350 


Grosvenor, 


all over the lot with this term. We 
mean three things: First, let’s see 
whether or not this word has some 
meaning not covered by any other word. 
If not, certainly there’s no justification 
for using the word at all. Second, let’s 
see whether the function of this word, 
in action, is both unique and one that 
needs to be carried out. If so, let’s talk 
about what a policy can do. Third, as 
soon as we begin thinking about policies, 
it is clear that they are of many different 
kinds. Since the subject is complicated 
at best, will it pay to talk about them 
all at once? We think not. 


Let’s Talk Personnel Policies 


In looking for one kind of policy to 
analyze, there are at least two reasons 
for us to choose personnel policies: For 
one thing, these are the only kind that 
we have done much thinking about. 
Second, every technical policy (for pro- 
duction, finance, merchandising, adver- 
tising, etc.) has its personnel aspect. 
Thus it is commonly agreed that every 
type of specialized policy should be 
consistent with the policy system that is 
formulated with express reference to 
personnel relations. This is the common 
denominator of all company policies. 
When we talk personnel policies there- 
fore, we are at the heart of the policy 
area. When not otherwise specified, the 
word “policy” as used in this article 
refers to a personnel policy. 


What Does the Word ‘‘Policy’’ Mean? 


So many different kinds of meaning 
are attributed to this word, in ordinary 
usage, that it is no longer easy to pin 
it down. One writer on management 
policy specifically identifies a policy with 
a plans Certainly it is a kind of plan. 
But what kind? One of the meanings 
in Webster's Dictionary is: “A 
settled course adopted and followed by 


given 


a government, institution, body, or indi- 
vidual.” 


“Essentials of a Manage 
PERSONNEL, May, 1947. 


* Appley, Lawrence A., 
ment Personnel Policy,” 





This definition comes close to the 
mark. But it is a little too broad to 
define a company policy, since it makes 
no distinction between the kind of 
“course” to be followed by an individual 
and that which is appropriate to an 
institution. In an institution such as a 
business organization, for example, the 
settled course is similar to that which 
is appropriate to an individual in mak- 
ing decisions for human relations. But 
it is not identical. The essential and ob- 
vious differences are three: (1) Respon- 
sibility for decision is not single but 
shared. (2) Authority is not confined to 
one individual but delegated at two or 
more levels. (3) The decisions to be 
made concern an organizational (not an 
individual) purpose. This presumably is 
shared to some extent by every member. 

Therefore, when top executives deter- 
mine and announce a “settled course,” 
they are affirming a shared purpose, or 
one in which they want to enlist the 
voluntary cooperation of every member. 
They are giving out a guide for thinking 
and this guide is to be used by other 
members who have delegated authority 
to make decisions in keeping the com- 
pany on a given course while realizing 
company purposes. 

The word guide is often used in con- 
nection with policies, and we think it 
belongs there. But its typical meaning 
in this connection is commonly blurred 
when it is made part of the phrase 
a “guide for action.” This seems to 
push policies over into the area where 
rules belong. Rules, too, are guides. But 
they are specific guides for action. Rules 
are the product of executive thinking 
and prescribe a standardized way of 
doing things. A policy is a_ general 
direction as to how to go about think- 


*“The organization objective will seldom coincide 
exactly with the personal objectives of even those 


participants whose interest in the organization 
lies in its attainment of its goal. The crucial 
issue for any such individual is whether the 
organization objective is sufficiently close to his 
personal goal to make him choose to participate 
in the group rather than try to attain his goal 
by himself or in some other group.” Simon, 
Herbert A., Administrative Behavior, A Study 
of Decision-Making Processes in Administrative 
Organization. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947, pp. 114-115. 
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ing when decisions are to be made that 
ought to be valid for the company as a 
whole. A rule tells you exactly what to 
do (or not to do). But a company 
policy merely indicates the general direc- 
tion in which top management wants 
to go. It leaves scope for the person 
who interprets the policy to exercise dis- 
cretion, to use initiative, and to develop 
judgment in deciding what ought to be 
done in specific situations. Because a 
policy has this special meaning, it does 
what no rule ever can. A policy gives 
responsibility and uses authority in the 
person to whom it is entrusted. A com- 
pany rule is appropriately applied to 
some aspect of a future situation where a 
decision has already been made by some- 
one higher up. Compliance is expected 
and should be enforced. Company poli- 
cies are needed to cover those contin- 
gencies that cannot be thus taken care 
of in advance. Policies are dynamic, not 
static, guides for future decisions. By 
implication they say: In this area, we 
look upon the future as something that 
we are going to shape together. This 
purpose (what is stated in the central 
part of the policy) is to be our general 
course. In carrying out our shared re- 
sponsibilities, and in exercising your 
delegated authority, as you pursue this 
course, specific decisions are up to you 
because you are the only person who is 
in direct contact with all the relevant 
factors and circumstances. 


Uses and Limitations of Rules and Orders 


In delimiting the area where policies 
are needed, we have already been talk- 
ing about rules. No organization, not 
even a family, can operate effectively 
without rules. Let there be no mis- 
understanding about that. Because we 
feel that policies are needed too, we 
have no intention to depreciate the 
importance of rules and standard pro- 
cedures. They have a specific and neces- 
sary function to perform. 

The essence of a rule is its inflexi- 
bility. Wherever coordination is desired 
and situational requirements can be 
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clearly foreseen, instructions, standard 
procedures, and rules save time and 
thought. This routine applicability is a 
peculiar advantage in some situations, 
just as it constitutes a disadvantage in 
other situations. When a rule does the 
job that it is specifically designed (and 
needed) to do, it is always applied 
exactly the same way every time it is 
used. When it is used at all, it properly 
leaves no room for exceptions, the exer- 
cise of judgment, or the development 
of initiative. The rule (or standing 
order) “No Smoking,” wherever it ap- 
plies, is just as binding on the company 
president as it is on the laborer. If 
there is any justification for such a rule, 
it is because some unchanging feature 
of the situation (a fire hazard or danger 
of explosion) permits no leeway to any 
individual in that situation. 

If rules were always stated, explained, 
and used in this impersonal way, they 
would not give offense as often as they 
now do. But unfortunately, the people 
who make 


and enforce rules sometimes 
fail to relate them to positive company 


policies for personnel. 

However intelligently rules are thought 
out, one point about their usage is only 
too plain. Typically rules that prescribe 
(or proscribe) action are intended for 
the rank and file. Functionally, 
similar to 


they are 
unconditional orders. Both 
kinds of management decision tell people 
what to do—or not to do—on the assump- 
tion that unless subjected to rules and 
bound by orders these people cannot be 
relied upon to keep their action in line 
with situational requirements. 

There is no use in denying that there 
is much truth in this assumption. But it 
is equally realistic to recognize its effect 
on feelings. If rules and unconditional 
orders are management's only or princi- 
pal way of communicating with workers, 
then it is made plain that workers are 
still regarded as unfit to any 
discretion in company activity. This 
that they are still looked upon 
primarily as rather than as 
members of the organization 


exercise 


means 
“hands” 
responsible 


whose ideas 


and objectives are of some 


importance to the company as a whole. 

It is open to question whether or not 
this method of communicating with em- 
ployees is adequate by itself to build 
sound human relations. But certainly 
such restrictive prescriptions are inap- 
propriate as the principal means of com- 
municating with members of manage- 
ment. Yet when policies are not clearly 
thought out and carefully communicated 
as guides for future decisions, com- 
munication down the line is apt to have 
an authoritarian tone.’ Certainly there 
is a place for rules, and for uncondi- 
tional orders, even in communicating 
with a member of management. We do 
not deny the necessity for giving them. 
But we do say that when finished de- 
cisions are transmitted to a person in a 
rule for his action, then, and to that 
extent, his delegated authority and situa- 
tional insight are not being recognized 
or used. And in human relations it is 
axiomatic that what is not used soon 
atrophies. Therefore, if top manage- 
ment wants delegated authority to be 
used and developed, it must be recog- 
nized and put to work. Policies are, in 
our opinion, the most effective means to 
achieve this end. 


A Policy as a Guide for 
Management Decision 


A policy gains 
one concerned, 
work. In relation 
agement, 


meaning, for every- 
soon as it begins to 
to members of man- 
this line of thinking begins to 
work as soon as top management settles 
on the course of having genuine per- 
sonnel policies. 


In one sense, the first policy is to have 
genuine policies. This progenitor of 
specific policies (whether for technical 


Cf. Aspley, 


John C., and 
(Ed), The 


Handbook of 
Third Edition, Dartnell 
1948. Section 5, “The Industrial Relations Pol- 
icy,” pp. 125-150. ‘“‘An employee relations policy 
or program which the man in the shop or office 
feels infringes upon his freedom of action, or is 
patronizing, serves no useful | purpose in promot 
ing better industrial relations.” (p. 128 


Whitmore, 
Industrial Relations, 
Corporation, Chicago, 


Eugene 


® This father of all future company policies is not 
always identifiable in every company. Is this 
aps the reason that so many of its descend 

ants seem to be illegitimate ? 





policies or in relation to personnel) 
recognizes and justifies the somewhat 
ambiguous status of every management 
representative below the top level. In 
observing how members of middle and 
lower management function, one is 
sometimes tempted to ask: Are they 
leaders, or are they followers? Of 
course, the answer should be that every 
management representative is always 
both. He should not sometimes be a 
leader and sometimes a follower. At 
all times he should follow both top 
management’s general purposes and the 
requirements of the situation for which 
he is responsible. And he should always 
take the lead in interpreting for his 
subordinates both kinds of understand- 
ing. 

In order to recognize this dual charac- 
ter of all management representatives, 
policies would be needed even if there 
were no other reason for having them. 


What Is Delegated Authority? 


When management representatives are 
directed by orders and rules, their share 
of authority—their power to make inde- 
pendent decisions—is not being recog- 


nized. On the other hand, if they are 
left to make decisions entirely on their 
own, top management’s continuing re- 
sponsibility for their activity would not 
be maintained. 

We have become so used to the words 
“delegated authority” that we sometimes 
overlook the facts to which they pre- 
sumably refer. To delegate authority to 
a member of line management is to put 
into his hands some responsibility for 
decision about subordinates. But top 
management does not, by this device, sur- 
render any of its responsibility. To 
delegate authority is to increase respon- 
sibility, not to diminish it. Thereafter. 
the delegator is responsible for the de- 
cisions of the intermediary authority as 
well as for his own. But since it is 
management ‘authority that is being dele- 
gated, the official who gets it must have 
some power to make decisions in his 
capacity as a leader. As delegator, top 
management is responsible for supply- 
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ing continuing direction. But in rela- 
tion to anyone in authority, it is inap- 
propriate to spell out everything that 
he should do. How shall this organiza- 
tional problem be met? 


Different Kinds of Orders 


In relation to technical purposes, exec- 
utives have devised an effective system 
of delegating appropriate degrees of 
authority to all levels of management. 
This is done by giving various kinds of 
orders. Broad directives are issued from 
the top level. At intermediary and 
lower levels these general orders are 
progressively broken down into more 
specific orders. 

Orders can be used not only with 
reference to short-term practical results, 
but also to acknowledge differences in 
understanding and status and to build 
toward long-run developments in relation 
to those who are given the orders.’ In: re- 
gard to both short-run and long-run 
aims, three kinds of orders that can be 
distinguished are: 

1. Direct orders. These include un- 
conditional commands—complete and 
explicit statements calling for exact com- 
pliance—and unconditional orders, viz., 
those that give some scope for initiative 
within definitely specified limits. 

2. The undirected order. This is a 
call for volunteering from someone who 
feels responsible for the stated need. 

3. Implied orders. These are suitable: 
(a) for intermediary order-givers who 
may either give or withhold compliance; 
and (b) in situations where immediate 
action along the line stated is not essen- 
tial. They include leading questions 
(Don’t you think it would be a good idea 
to...) and situational hints such as may 
be conveyed by placing on a manager’s 
desk a report from a rival firm that has 
reduced housekeeping costs to an excep- 
tionally low figure. 

This last category meets, in the tech- 
nical area, the requirement that is ful- 


7See Pigors, Pau and Faith, Understanding as a 
Condition for Success im Order-Giving, Indus. 
trial Relations Associates, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
1945 
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filled by a policy in the area of human 
relations. But in this field, top execu- 
tives have not yet given the require- 
ments as much thought as they have put 
into the technical side of organizational 
purpose. 


Policies Strike a Balance Between 
Centralized and Decentralized Authority 


In developing capacity, and carrying 
out their responsibilities for leadership, 
management representatives need both 
the freedom and the guidance that only 
policies can give. 

In the field of human relations, poli- 
cies can match both features of the 
relation between top officials and sub- 
leaders at various levels. Policies thus 
strike a balance between centralized 
authority (as corporate decisions) and 
decentralized authority (power to make 
subsidiary decisions within certain 
limits). When acting under the guidance 
of a genuine policy statement, a man- 
agenment representative can both follow 
top management's lead (in carrying out 
general long-range purposes) and take 
the lead (by interpreting these as specific 
decisions for subordinates). Unless lower 
and middle management representatives 
receive and interpret such general guides 
for thinking, how can they be expected 
to represent top management, in any 
proper sense of the word? 


Is a Foreman a Leader, Too? 


The greatest abuses of policy, and the 
most frequent misunderstandings about 
it seem to occur at the level of the first- 
line supervisor. The root of the trouble 
here confusion on the 
simple question: Is the foreman a leader 
or not? 

If we judge either by the facts or by 
the executive words used about foremen, 
it is clear that the foreman is not only 
a leader but a key As the link 
between management and workers, his 


seems to be a 


man. 


daily decisions are of vital importance 
for personnel relations. His actions speak 
louder than any announcements by top 
executives, and if his actions contradict 


executive words, or even fail to. bear 
them out, workers disregard the words 
and not the actions. Yet if we attempt to 
determine a foreman’s status according 
to the executive words commonly ad- 
dressed to him, we are forced to reach 
a radically different conclusion. Judging 
by this criterion, the foreman is not a 
leader. He is not even a member of the 
management team. He is not given any 
real share of authority. He is only held 
responsible for enforcing rules an- 
nounced by higher management, and for 
breaking down the general orders given 
to him into more specific orders for 
workers. Only within the last few years 
has he been given much help in how 
to handle human relations. Too often he 
was assigned to a supervisory position 
and then left to sink or swim. If despite 
such an enormous handicap, a foreman 
tried to iustify his leadership position by 
using his judgment, he was evaluated 
primarily in terms of practical results 
rather than according to his methods of 
leadership. Naturally, such limited 
evaluation soon taught the foreman that 
sticking to rules and standard practices 
was his safest course. 


Should a Foreman Think for Himself? 


Yet when one questions an executive 
as to the validity of this manner of 
treating and “educating” sub-leaders, the 
executive is apt to bounce back with 
the question: “Do you really think 
higher management can afford to let 
foremen exercise independent  judg- 
ment?” We may fairly counter this ques- 
tion with another: “If a foreman is not 
allowed to think for himself, is his 
function as a leader being recognized?” 

Clearly it is not, and it is thus that 
top executives lay the groundwork 
for the charge that they do _ not 
mean what they say. Among foremen 
there is bitter and widespread resent- 
ment because they are not treated and 
supported as members of the manage- 
ment team. Certainly there is much 
justification for this charge, and mem- 
bers of top management are at fault 
whenever it can be proved—regardless 





of what their intentions may have been. 


When a Foreman Is Directed by 
Rules Only 


A common defense of top manage- 
ment’s practice in directing supervisors 
by giving them rules—often called 
“policies”—is the intention to “get them 
off the hook.” We maintain that a 
supervisor who is worth his salt should 
be able to get himself off the hook. 
When representatives of higher manage- 
ment undertake to perform this feat for 
him, they are proving (both to him and 
to his subordinates) that they think him 
a poor fish indeed. 

For instance, foremen often “get on 
the hook” when an employee asks for 
some special privilege. In such a situa- 
tion, a foreman naturally likes to ac- 
commodate his subordinate, but he can- 
not always do so without veering unduly 
from the “settled course” which has been 
set by top management. If he (or top 
management) takes the short and narrow 
view of his obligation to the worker, 
his obvious course then is to be sympa- 
thetic and to pass the buck. Nobody 
enjoys exercising the responsibility of 
having to say “no,” but it is not difficult 
to say the word if we can evade the 
responsibility. A useful dodge is: “Sorry, 
Bill, but it’s contrary to company 
policy.’”’8 

In one company, the way for using 
this formula was paved by the policy 
statement: “Except in emergencies and 
unless an applicant is exceptionally well 
qualified, we do not believe in employing 
relatives. Do not violate this rule.” 

What does such a policy statement do, 
and not do, for a supervisor? It may 
help him get off the hook when an em- 
ployee seeks employment preference for 
his untrained nephew, but certainly it 
does not help him to face up to his re- 
sponsibilities either as a leader or as a 
follower. Very likely top executives in 
this company have positive purposes 


* Incidentally, the frequent negative use of the 
word is one of the reasons why so many workers 
and union officials have come to dislike any refer- 
ence to policy. 
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about employment, but none was stated 
in the written policy. Therefore the 
foreman had no material from which to 
make a decision that could be adequately 
explained to the worker. And as a 
follower of higher management, he 
could make no_ interpretation that 
would show that the purposes of execu- 
tives were reasonable. 

Top management’s responsibility to 
its representatives, and the representa- 
tives’ responsibility to top management 
and to workers, can be recognized only 
when every official who has delegated 
authority acts both on the guidance of 
policy, statements and on his own judg- 
ment. 


Policies Develop Those Who 
Learn to Apply Them 


We may now go back to the executive’s 
question whether a foreman should be 
allowed to think independently. We 
find that the question is more realistic’ 
if subdivided. Then each part sug- 
gests its own answer. Should a foreman 
think for himself? Yes. Should he think 
by himself? No. 

Because policies do encourage people 
to think for themselves, and at a level 
above that of any purely personal claim, 
they also contribute to another essential 
company purpose—the development of 
management material. 

When a foreman is given scope for 
making decisions in line with top man- 
agement’s purpose, he probably will 
make some mistakes. Being human, he 
is bound to make mistakes anyway, how- 
ever. If he makes them while trying 
to develop sound judgment in_inter- 
preting policies, at least he is making 
mistakes that can be constructive. Any 
honest attempt to think on the policy 
or executive level opens the way to 
learning. It is thus worth while merely 
as a mental exercise for management 
representatives, quite apart from its 
helpfulness to subordinates. It has been 
well said that while we do not necessarily 
learn what we practice, we certainly 
cannot learn what we do not practice. 

No mental skill requires more practice 
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than top-level executive thinking. And 
the future of every organization depends 
upon its continuing development. Execu- 
tives commonly deplore that manage- 
ment material is never forthcoming in 
sufficient quantities. Is it not at least 
possible that this paucity of future execu- 
tive material comes from too great limita- 
tion of executive thinking? 

It seems clear that at whatever level 
policy thinking is ruled out, top manage- 
ment is saying in effect: “We shall not 
look here for management material.” 
If, then, foremen are not entrusted to 
make decisions on the basis of policy 
guidance, they are being told two things: 
“Higher management is showing by the 
kind of action that speaks louder than 
any words that foremen are not now 
considered—and are not expected to 
become—worthy of exercising genuine 
authority.” 

Of course, if the general practice is to 
be altered and foremen are to be en- 
trusted with and developed by policy 
thinking, other changes in _ practice 
would also have to be made. A foreman 
could no longer be selected primarily for 
his technical skill or his ability to get 
the work out. Consideration should also 


be given to the candidate’s willingness 


think on 
present, 


and ability to the level of 
policy. At management has 
little or no evidence on this point in rela- 
tion to workers. But it is not difficult 
Second, if foremen are to 
be entrusted with policies, they should 
be specifically trained to think along 
policy Third, follow-up is essen- 
tial. Top management would not con- 
sider issuing technical orders and then 
neglecting to get and to evaluate tech- 
nical reports. 


to obtain.’ 


lines. 


relation 
if they are to be 
used to get results at all levels of man- 
agement, top management is responsible 
for knowing how they 


The situation in 
to policies is similar. 


are being used, 
and what results they actually do get. 

This point has taken us to the edge 
of policy process, which we do not in- 


*In a companion 

appear in a Fall issue of Perrsonner, “Who 
Should Make Personnel Policies?’’, the authors 
discuss this matter at some length. 


article which is scheduled to 


tend to analyze here. In this article 
only two more points remain to be made. 
One is the advantage of using policies 
as an exemplification of leadership 
principles. 


Basic Principles of a 
Personnel Policy System 


By entrusting all management repre- 
sentatives with genuine policies as 
guides for their decision, top manage- 
ment is affirming a central principle of 
leadership. This is: Within the scope 
of his experience, every responsible mem- 
ber of an organization is an authority. 

Other basic principles of leadership 
that should underlie a sound personnel 
policy system are: Authority should be 
commensurate with responsibility. In 
maintaining the authority of a member, 
we sustain the organization of which he 
is a responsible part. Mutual respect 
and mutual responsibility are among 
the strongest bonds of a community. 
Coordination of daily action is best as- 
eured, when it rests on long-term pur- 
poses that are shared. 

Presumably, top management wants 
its leadership, wherever and by whom- 
ever it exercised, to respect the dignity 
of all organizational members and to 
develop their capacities in the pursuit 
of a common cause. But top manage- 
ment cannot expect leadership at lower 
levels to be better than that which is 
exercised at the top. By his action 
toward middle and lower representatives 
of management, a top executive best 
teaches how he means these representa- 
tives to act toward their subordinates.!° 
This is often most quickly and clearly 
demonstrated, by contrast, when the 
results are unsatisfactory. If a depart- 
ment head, for instance, feels that he 
is being pushed around, he is only too 
quick to take out his resentment on his 
subordinates. And when a_ foreman 


In one company, superintendents and general 
foremen filled their conference notebooks with 
sound precepts on how to exercise authority in 
ways that were both technically efficient and 
humanly acceptable. But the action-pattern was 
set by the “hard-boiled” and highly paid top 
executive who ruled his company with an iron 
han 





flounders in the backwash of this reactive 
behavior, he, in turn, is likely to pass 
his resentment along to his subordinates. 
In an organized concern, this usually 
leads to trouble. When it does, higher 
management is apt to crack down on 
representatives of middle management 
who then make stricter rules for foremen. 
And so it goes, in a vicious circle. The 
only way out of such a deteriorating sys- 
tem of relationships is to go back to 
the policy level and begin thinking about 
sound principles of human relations. 


What Is the Function of a 
Policy Statement? 


So far, we have talked about the 
meaning of the word “policy,” and about 
the meaning of policies in action. A final 
point to be made concerns the statement 
in which a policy is officially launched. 

As a guide for making management 
decisions, a policy statement is ineffec- 
tive unless it is a firm (though flexible) 
commitment. This means that it must be 
written down and publicly released. 
Then everyone can see the “settled 
course” by which management is com- 
mitted to steer. 


Essential Features of a Policy Statement 


Every policy statement has special 
features.!! This is both because it con- 
cerns some specific activity and because 
it is related to other specific management 
decisions, such as practices, procedures, 
and rules. But over and above these 
particular characteristics, every policy 
statement should exhibit three typical 
features. These are what make it a 
useful guide, suitable for someone with 
delegated authority, who is expected to 
use his discretion in making decisions for 
personnel relations. 

1. A persognel policy affirms for the 
company as a whole, a long-range pur- 


“In thinking about policies, the authors are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Alfred Dwight Sheffield; 
see “‘Making Sense with Statements of Company 
Policy,” etc.: A Review of General Semantics, 
Winter, 1947, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 89-94. 

See also The Mind of a Member, by Alfred 
Dwight Sheffield and Ada Eliot Sheffield (in 
press). 
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pose for personnel relations. This pur- 
pose is stated in relation to a specific 
type of activity (such as selection, place- 
ment, transfer, promotion, or termina- 
tion). At best such purposes are de- 
rived from well-thought-out principles of 
psychology, sociology, and ethics. Thus 
it reflects, but does not necessarily state, 
a mature social principle—or ideal—in 
human relations. 

2. A personnel policy commits man- 
agement representatives at all levels to 
reoffirm and to re-enforce this purpose 
in their day-to-day decisions and beha- 
vior. 

3. A personnel policy indicates the 
scope left for discretion when the long- 
term purpose is interpreted in a variety 
of specific situations and over a period 
of time. 

These three policy features are illus- 
trated in the following statement de- 
signed for use in a company handbook: 


PrRoMoTION* 


It is our aim to advance every regular 
employee as rapidly as is consistent 
with (a) his developing abilities, and 
(b) available job openings. 

Within each department and in the 
company as a whole, we shall look for 
an outside candidate only when we 
find no one within the appropriate 
unit whose abilities are commensurate 
with the current opening. 

(a) In carrying out these aims, we 
shall depend for current information 
upon the procedures of job evaluation 
and merit rating (See pages in 
the Handbook for these and other 
relevant procedures). We shall also 
rely upon the opinion of the em- 
ployee’s immediate and former super- 
visors; in consultation with the mem- 
bers of the departments of employment 
and training. 

(b) In considering promotion to man- 
agement positions, ability shall out- 
weigh length of service. 


"See also other policies on the employment 
process (especially selection and training) 
as well as poicy on security of employment. 


Plus Factors 


The references to other policies and 
to the procedures of selection and train- 


ing constitute two plus factors. These 
make a policy more useful—both for 
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management representatives and for 
workers—by showing how it is related 
to other decisions for the same kind of 
activity. 

Two other plus factors are: a preface 
to the personnel policy system stating 
the basic assumptions and principles that 
represent top management’s social philo- 
sophy and some reference to manage- 
ment’s intention periodically to review 
all policies and to revise them as neces- 
sary. This last point is highlighted in 
the following Foreword: 


On April 19, 1937, we issued a state- 
ment entitled Employee Relations in Gen- 
eral Foods. On the last page, we observed 
that principles and practices in the field 
of personnel relations are subject to 
change and growth in the light of ex- 
perience. 

This second edition is based on four 
years of experience and contains several 
revisions. It supersedes and cancels the 
one dated April 19, 1937. Futher revi- 
sions will be made as changing conditions 
may from time to time require.” 


If each policy statement embodies 
the three essential features and the 
policy manual contains the four plus 
factors, the manual should be useful to 
guide the decisions of management rep- 
resentatives in exercising delegated au- 
thority. But when these policy state- 
ments have been given out by top man- 
agement, this should never be regarded 
as the end of policy thinking. 

It is the end of one cycle, at the 


“General Foods Corporation, Principles of Per- 


sonnel Administration and Employee Relations 
in the United States and Canada, Second edi- 
tion, May 19, 1941. 


beginning of which a policy was initiated 
by someone who saw the need. But offi- 
cial adoption of a new policy is only the 
beginning of another cycle, at the end 
of which the tested policy can be evalu- 
ated, and reaffirmed or reformulated. 
Ideally, a policy begins its life as an 
official statement after people from many 
organizational groups have had a share 
in thinking about what it ought to be. 
When this happens, everyone who has 
thought about the policy assumes respon- 
sibility for its success even before it is 
officially launched. This, of course, is 
the best guarantee for its future success. 
And it is also one of the best ways to 
build team spirit among management 
representatives, and a sense of member- 
ship throughout the company. 


Conclusion 


In analyzing all that can be done with 
policies as a means of thinking about 
human relations and implementing top 
management purpose, it is important to 
examine policy process. This we do in a 
companion article (see footnote 9, 
page 12), starting with initiation and 
fact-finding, through top management 
decision, up to evaluation and eventual 
reformulation. Our thesis is that the 
full benefits of policy thinking can be 
derived only when top management says: 
Let’s talk policy not only with our as- 
sociates, but also with all representatives 
of middle and lower management, with 
qualified representatives of our workers 
and with the accredited officials of the 
union. 





Personnel Salaries and Ratios in 1950 


DALE YODER and L. PATRICIA NELSON 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota 


Here is an up-to-date report on current salaries of industrial relations executives and 
on personnel ratios—i.e., the number of persons employed in personnel work per 
hundred employees served by them. In addition, the authors report on current usage 
in job titles, average ages and experience of various classifications of manpower 
managers, and other related facts of interest to those in personnel and industrial 


relations work. 


MANPOWER MANAGERS LOST, during 1949, 
some of the salary gains they had made 
in the several preceding years. On the 
whole, salaries reported in January, 1950, 
are slightly lower than those similarly 
recorded one year earlier. 


Coverage of Survey 


These conclusions as to salaries and 
related characteristics of manpower man- 
agers are based on reports from 370 rep- 
resentatives located in all states and 
territories. Six hundred and thirty-seven 
questionnaires were mailed to persons 
classified as manpower managers on the 
mailing list of the University of Minne- 
sota Industrial Relations Center on 
January 3, 1950. The first 370 completed 
returns received in the Center have been 
analyzed to provide the data outlined 
in succeeding paragraphs of this report. 

This is the third successive year in 
which comparable data have been se- 
cured and results reported.! Each year, 
the number of respondents has increased. 
Further, beginning last year, the in- 
quiry—formerly limited to salaries and 
personnel ratios—was broadened to 
obtain information on personal char- 
acteristics of manpower 
including age. and 


managers, 
experience, as 


1For details of earlier reports, see Dale Yoder, 
“Salaries in Manpower Management,” Modern 
Management, Vol. 8, No. 4, May, 1948, pp. 4-6, 
and Dale Yoder and Lenore P. Nelson, « Boiaries 
and Manpower Managers in 1949,” PersonneL, 
Vol. 26, No. 1, July, 1949, pp. 5-10. 


well as job duties and responsibilities. 

This year’s sample is larger than that 
secured last year and almost twice as 
large as that obtained in 1948. More and 
a larger proportion of small firms are 
included this year, a fact that makes 
general averages less strictly comparable. 
The average number of employees for 
each respondent in the 1948 survey was 
4,016; in 1949, it was 4,249; this year’s 
average is 3,363. 


Functional Classifications of Respondents 


Those responding to the inquiry have 
been asked to indicate the nature of 
their jobs—the types of personnel func- 
tions they regularly perform. For this 
purpose, they were furnished with brief 
summaries describing five prominent 
types of “personnel” jobs. Each respon- 
dent was asked to indicate which sum- 
mary best described his regular assign- 
ment. 

Job summaries thus submitted are 
brief outlines of the job specifications 
published in Jobs in Industrial Rela- 
tions. They include: 

1. The industrial relations director, 
the general director of the manpower 
management program. This is a top staff 
position, concerned principally with the 
formulation and interpretation of policy 
and the continuing review and appraisal 


2 Philip H. Kriedt and Margaret Bentson, Bulletin 


3, University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations 
Center, 1947, 
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of the entire program, including both 
individual and group employee relation- 
ships. 

2. The assistant general director of 
industrial relations, with similar respon- 
sibilities and duties, performed, how- 
ever, under direction of his chief. 

3. The personnel manager—respon- 
sible to the industrial relations director 
and devoting major attention to employ- 
ment relationships with individuals, 
hence concerned primarily with selec- 
tion, training, counseling, recreation, 
welfare, promotion, transfer, and other 
individual problems. 

4. The labor relations 
sponsible primarily for 
relationships with groups, 
lective bargaining. 

5. The employment 
cerned primarily with 
placement. 

Table 1 indicates these functional job 
classifications of those who reported in 
this survey. 


director—te- 
employment 
hence col- 


manager, 
selection 


con- 
and 


TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF 
Manacers, 1950 


Functional Title 


FUNCTIONAI MANPOWER 


Numbers 


Industrial Relations Director 216 
Assistant Industrial Relations 
Director . 45 
Personnel Manager 4 
Labor Relations Director 38 
Employment Manager 27 


370 
Reported Titles 


Despite the fact that some standard 
usage in job titles is becoming apparent, 


much remains to be accomplished. 
Though all 370 respondents in this study 
found it possible to fit their duties and 
responsibilities to the four “standard” 
or “functional” job descriptions, they 
reported 44 distinctive titles. That num- 
ber is increased to almost 100 if minor 
distinctions (as among manager, direc- 
tor, administrator, supervisor and officer, 
for example) are observed. For the 
first time, this year, the general desig- 
nation of “manpower manager” was 
reported. In the interests of more clear- 
cut assignments and careful appraisals 
of job performance, it is to be hoped 
that the movement toward “standard” 
job titles may be accelerated. 

The most frequently reported title is 
personnel manager (or director), listed 
by 190 or 51 per cent of respondents. 
Next most popular is the title of indus- 
trial relations director, reported by 46 or 
12.5 per cent. Fourteen respondents are 
vice presidents in charge of industrial 
relations, personnel management, etc., 
14 are personnel or industrial relations 
supervisors, and 12 are labor relations 
directors. The other 108 
hold some 39 different titles. 

Titles appear to be related to the 
size of firms and to the age and expe- 
rience of those holding these positions. 
Thus, as may be noted from Table 2, 
vice presidents are found in the largest 
firms, are older and have the most ex- 
perience. Industrial relations directors 
are second and the miscellaneous cate- 
gory third, with personnel managers 
generally representing the smallest firms 
and having least experience. This same 


respondents 





TABLE 2 


Rerortep Tittes ano Numer or Empioyees AND AGE AND EXPERIENCE OF 
Manpower Manacers, 1950 


Average No. 
of Employees {ge 


Title 


Average 
Total 


Ex perience 


Average Years on 


This Job 


Personnel Director 
Industrial Relations Director 
Vice President 

All Others 


1,516 
6,715 
8,609 
4,299 


Total 3,336 


41.1 
42.9 
47.3 
41.2 


41.6 


oO’ 


12. 
17. 


5.8 
5.4 
7.4 
5.3 


“5.6 
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TABLE 3 


AVERAGE SALARIES BY NUMBERS OF EmPLoyYEEs, 1949 anp 1950 


Number of 
Respondents 


Number of Employees 


77 
63 
29 
19 
18 
14 
80 


300 





2,500-—2,999 Rocce Pee 
3,000 and over .................- 


All 





1949 
Average 
Salary 
$5,292 
7,103 

7,500 
8,026 
8,611 
8,571 
14,313 


$ 8,700 


1950 
Average 
Salary 


$5,135 
6,458 
7,771 
9,326 
8,878 
9,291 
12,910 


$ 8,188 


Number of 
Respondents 


98 
82 





distinction has been noted in each of the 
earlier reports, although the differences 
are even greater this year. 

The average manpower manager is 
41.6 years of age. Last year’s average 
was 41. He has had 10 years of ex- 
perience and has been on his present job 
5.6 years, as Table 2 indicates. 


Salaries 


The average salary of all respondents 
this year is $8,188. This figure may be 
contrasted with an average of $8,700 
in 1949 and $7,710 in 1948. This year’s 
sample has grown mainly, however, by 
the inclusion of more small firms. When 
salaries are compared for equal-sized 
firms, it is apparent that the change since 
last year is not striking. Table 3 com- 
pares average salaries for seven groups 
of manpower managers, classified by 
numbers of employees. For medium- 
sized firms, average salaries appear to 


have increased. They are not as high for 
the very small and very large organiza- 
tions. 

As in earlier years, salaries appear to 
reflect the titles held by respondents. 


TABLE 4 


AVERAGE SALARIES BY REPORTED TITLES, 
1948, 1949, anp 1950 
1948 1949 
Personnel Director $6,766 $7,388 
Industrial Relations 
Director 12,262 
20,227 


Vice President —.. 
All QUnGt6 ncccccem 8,088 


1950 
$6,873 


11,798 
19,957 
7,595 


9,900 
15,500 
7,420 





All Titles ... 7,710 8,700 8,188 


Table 4 compares average salaries for 
the past three years. The differential 
between amounts received by industrial 
relations directors (average, $11,798) 
and personnel directors (average, 
$6,873) continues to be as notable as 





TABLE 5 


AVERAGE SALARIES BY Reportep TITLES AND NuMBERS OF EmpLoyees, 1950 


Industrial 


Personnel 
Directors 


5,129 
5,947 
6,763 
9,193 
9,300 
10,750 
11,338 


6,873 


8,043 
1,000—1,499 _...... 
1,500—1,999 7 
2,000—2,499 
2,500—2,999 
3,000 and over........ 


10,375 
9,133 


15,276 


ae 11,798 


Relations 
Directors 


6,600 
9,920 


8,200 


All 
Others 


4,997 
6,379 
8,800 
8,220 
8,286 
8,345 
9,560 


7,595 


Vice 
Presidents 


15,000 
13,500 


10,450 
25,188 





19,957 
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was indicated in earlier reports. Vice 
presidents in charge of industrial rela- 
tions maintain their salary advantage, 
also noted in earlier years. 

These differences in salaries are doubt- 
less explained in part by numbers of 
employees, for, as has been noted, titles 
reflect this situation. But these salary 
differentials persist even when firms of 
equal size are compared, as is evidenced 
by more detailed analyses of this year’s 
reports. Table 5 has been prepared to 
facilitate this comparison, although num- 
bers of cases in some of its cells are so 
small as to raise serious question as 
to the reliability of the averages. 


Personne! Ratios 


The over-all personnel ratio, that is 
the number of persons employed in per- 
sonnel work per hundred employees 
served by them, for 1950 is 0.87. Last 
year’s over-all] ratio was 0.78, while that 
for 1948 was 0.81. These ratios appear 
to vary somewhat with the titles reported 
by those who have charge of the man- 
power management program, as may 
be noted in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
Personnet Ratios sy Reportep Jos Tit.es, 
1948, 1949, anno 1950 
1948 
0.82 


1949 
0.78 


1950 

Personnel Manager 0.90 

Industrial Relations 
Director 

Vice President 


All Others 


0.61 
1.35 


0.84 


0.67 
1.16 
0.78 


0.75 
0.88 
0.92 
Over-all 0.81 0.78 0.87 


In part, also 
numbers of 
earlier 
parently 


this situation reflects 
employees. As noted in 
surveys, larger firms are ap- 
efficient in the use of 
staff assistance in industrial relations. 
They operate with lower ratios. This 
year, a detailed breakdown by numbers 
of employees was made, as is shown in 


more 


Table 7. Some tendency for ratios te 
decrease as numbers of employees in- 
crease is notable. 


TABLE 7 


Personnet Ratios spy NUMBERS OF 
EMPLOYEES 
Numbers of 
Employees 
SE eee 
1,500—1,999 
2,000—2,499 
2,500—2,999 
3,000 and over . 


Personnel 

Ratios 
1.29 
0.83 
0.67 
0.52 
0.75 
0.76 
0.70 


he __.. 087 


Again this year, personnel ratios have 
been compared for eight principal indus- 
try groups, as shown in Table 8. In 
several of these categories, only one or 
two respondents are included, so that 
the representative character of these data 
is questionable. That is true in con- 
struction (two reports), transportation 
(five), and government (one). It is 
interesting to note, however, that the 
general pattern is similar to that found 
a year ago. 


TABLE 8 


AVERAGE PERSONNEL Ratios sy INpusTRY, 
1949 anv 1950 


Industry 
Classification 


Personnel 
Ratios 


4 83 
3 88 


Manufacturing 0. 
Trade : 3. 
Construction : .69 


1.36 1.47 
1.28 80 


Banking and Finance 
Transportation 

Other Public Utilities 0.66 75 
Government 1.02 33 
Other 0.8 1.00 


All 0.78 87 


In future surveys, it is hoped that 
representation in several of the indus- 
trial classifications may be increased, so 
that comparisons of salaries and titles 
among industries may be made. 
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Executive Development: | 


Creole Petroleum Corporation 
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Executive Vice President 
Creole Petroleum Corporation 


“An executive development program works only when it is worked,” the author 
observes. “Otherwise it simply burdens the file clerks.” Here is a case account of 
the principles, practices, and philosophy underlying Creole Petroleum Corporation’s 
program for conserving and developing one of industry’s most important resources— 


executive competence. 


THERE WAS A BUZZ OF PRE-MEETING TALK 
around the staff conference table. This 
time it wasn’t about drilling mud, bot- 
tom hole pressure, total depth, tanker 
turn-around, or any of the dozens of 
things operating oil men talk about. 

It was about yesterday’s announcement 
that an assistant division manager of the 
producing department would be manager 
of the company’s largest refinery. 

“And to top that,” said one, “a re- 
finery engineer is going to take his job 
in the division.” 

“That’s a funny deal, a producer takes 
over a refinery and a refinery engineer 
gets a big job in producing.” 

“Not so funny at that. We've been 
hearing about this executive development 
deal. I thought it was all talk. Looks 
like they mean business.” 


Top Management Support Mandatory 


An executive development program 
works only when it is worked. Otherwise, 
it simply burdens the file clerks. The 
Creole Petroleum Corporation discovered 
that accumulation of sound advice and 
planning result in action only when 


top management actively participates in 
executive development—and not before. 
The basic reason? Only top management 
can take the bold and unorthodox actions 
sometimes required to implement an 
executive development program. Only 
top management can convince staff and 
operations managers that the company 
means business when it initiates a pro- 
gram susceptible to such comments as 
“just talk,” “sounds good, but it won’t 
work,” “who thought this up—some 
screwballs who never saw a drilling 
bit?”, and other comments quite un- 
printable. 

At the outset, Creole was a cautious 
starter. As an affiliate of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), it was advised 
that Jersey’s interest in management had 
been formalized to the extent that it 
wanted to make certain men were being 
prepared as candidates to succeed pres- 
ent management. Creole was then in 
the midst of its greatest effort to increase 
oil production. Its first impression, frank- 
ly, was that consideration of executive 
development called for “time out for 
chewing the fat” and there wasn’t time 
for it. A good idea, however, has a way 
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of warming up a cold shoulder, especial- 
ly if it is backed up with some specific 
recommendations for action. 

Creole, still in the midst of trying to 
find more oil and produce more, decided 
that executive development, though a 
hard chore at the outset, would not steal 
too much time and effort from more im- 
mediately productive work. The job was 
eventually taken on by top management, 
while the organization was still under 
maximum pressure for production. 


Story Behind the Program 


Before describing the Creole program, 
some background on the company and 
its operations is called for. Creole Petro- 
leum Corporation is a large oil produc- 
ing, refining, transporting, and market- 
ing company that functions entirely in 
Venezuela. Venezuela exports more oil 
than any other nation in the world. The 
Venezuelan government derives 60 to 65 
per cent of its income from the produc- 
tion of oil. The industry, therefore, is 
a major element in that nation’s economy 
and has a concomitant responsibility to 
develop good leadership which will act 
intelligently and forcefully—not only in 
the interests of stockholders and em- 
ployees, but in the interests of the nation. 

Creole employs presently approxi- 
mately 16,000 men and women, or one- 
third of the oil industry’s total. Ninety- 
three per cent of Creole’s employees are 
Venezuelans. Most of the others are 
North Americans whose job is to man- 
age the business or to supervise the 
training of Venezuelan personnel. 
Though many Venezuelans have moved 
into the executive ranks where they com- 
pete on equal terms with North Amer- 
icans, the executive personnel is still 
largely North American. Creole’s ex- 
ecutive development program, however, 
applies to all nationalities. 

The mandatory retirement age for 
North Americans is 60, but voluntary 
retirements make the average age con- 
siderably lower. This propounds a prob- 
lem for accelerating executive develop- 
ment. Less than 10 per cent of the Creole 
executive personnel is over 50, and the 
average age is 43. Thus Creole must act 


as swiftly and surely as it can in guid- 
ing executive development. As one junior 
executive put it, “A man can be a fail- 
ure at 45 here, or he can be way up there 
on the ladder. In the States you get at 
least five more years to go either way.” 
Possibly for this reason, some of the 
actions taken by Creole in executive de- 
velopment are bolder and more precipi- 
tous than those indicated for a company 
in the United States, where 60 per cent 
of executives are over 50, and the aver- 
age executive age is 53. 

For the benefit of those considering a 
similar program, the procedures involved 
and some of the difficulties encountered 
in getting started will be sketched. 


Initial Steps 


The Executive Development Program 
was established by the president of the 
corporation in November, 1945, and a 
Committee was appointed, to implement 
the program. A member of top man- 
agement was chairman. The manager 
of the Industrial Relations Department 
was named secretary. Other members 
were busy department heads. The Com- 
mittee did not function regularly. Some 
planning was done, and a questionnaire 
designed to uncover weaknesses in ad- 
ministration was circulated to executive 
personnel. 

The questionnaire revealed some basic 
violations of the principles of manage- 
ment. There was the usual confusion as 
to responsibilities and lines of authority 
found in rapidly growing corporations. 
The next step, taken in 1946, was em- 
ployment of outside aid to set up an 
organization manual. The charting of 
positions and lines of responsibility was 
relatively easy. The big task was to set 
forth, specifically and in detail, the au- 
thorities corresponding with the respon- 
sibilities of every functional group in 
the company, starting with the Board 
of Directors. This procedure is essential 
for Step One in an effective executive 
development program. It answers speci- 
fically the question, “developing execu- 
tives for what?” It guides the Committee 
in determining what positions should be 
classed as executive, and what skills, 
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experience, and administrative ability 
are required for those positions. For 
maximum usefulness, such a manual 
must be kept up to date. Creole’s 
manual has just been fully revised. 

Concurrent with the development of 
the organization manual, Creole under- 
took a complete revision of job descrip- 
tions and classification of jobs by groups. 
While this was not a part of the execu- 
tive development program, without it 
the Committee could not have deter- 
mined what positions were truly execu- 
tive and therefore should come under its 
administration. 

While this work was progressing, the 
Executive Development Committee was 
reorganized, The executive vice-president 
and general manager was named chair- 
man. He appointed four members of the 
Management Committee as members, 
and established a full-time permanent 
secretary. Three of the members are 
directors of the corporation. This top 
management support put teeth into the 
program, and the actions that followed 
dissipated any remaining suspicion that 
the executive development program was 
“just talk.” 


Organizational Changes Indicated 


While it is common for an organiza- 
tion to find itself overstaffed at the top, 
Creole found the reverse to be true. One 
of the first things the Committee noted 
in reviewing the plan of organization 
was that additional executive positions 
were needed, both to strengthen the im- 
mediate organization and to provide spots 
for training future executives. The Com- 
mittee initiated reorganization of some 
headquarters departments and some of 
the field districts. At one location, though 
there were two assistants to the district 
superintendent, nine supervisors were 
reporting directly to him and no one 
was receiving any real training for the 
district superintendent’s job. If one of 
the assistants was on vacation, 17 men 
reported to the superintendent. Only two 
out of 11 districts had assistant district 
superintendents, and some headquarters 
departments did not have an assistant 
manager. 


The Committee promptly added nine 
assistant district superintendent posi- 
tions. While these are full-load jobs, 
they are also training assignments, as 
they are not to be occupied by any in- 
dividual for more than two years at the 
same location. The intent is to rotate 
these men so they not only will have a 
wider acquaintance with operations, but 
also will work under various leaders. 
Now 10 out of 13 Caracas departments 
have assistant managers. 


The selection and appointment of men 
for all the new assistant manager jobs 
was handled by the Executive Develop- 
ment Committee, and potential capacity 
for promotion to and beyond the next 
position was one of the requirements 
for selection. 


The addition of executive positions 
not only served to enlarge the training 
ground for executives, but also imple- 
mented the company’s program of de- 
centralization, which was sooner or later 
bound to be stymied by lack of execu- 
tive personnel at the district level. 


The Committee now has 120 executive 
positions under its jurisdiction and con- 
cerns itself with the developing and 
placement of approximately 170 men— 


roughly 1 per cent of the total work- 
force. 


On-the-Job Training 
Through Vacation Replacement 


Probably the first instance in which 
department managers, division managers, 
and district superintendents saw the Ex- 
ecutive Development Committee flex its 
muscles was its notice to all concerned 
that no position should remain vacant 
for more than a month. This was set 
up as a must—no drifting was allowed. 
The manager is required to pass his 
recommendation for filling a vacancy to 
the Committee, with the Committee re- 
serving the right to approve the recom- 
mendation or appoint another as acting 
incumbent. 


Recently the public relations depart- 
ment manager needed an acting assistant 
manager for vacation replacement. He 
recommended a member of his own staff. 
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The Committee thought differently and 
filled the job with a district superinten- 
dent from the producing department who 
had never had any experience in public 
relations. The experience will broaden 
the district superintendent’s perspective 
and bring to the staff department an op- 
erational viewpoint. The department man- 
ager said, “That's all right. If we can 
make a disciple of him, public relations 
will benefit wherever he goes, and we 
will benefit by better understanding of 
the operator’s viewpoint.” 

To date, more than 175 of these vaca- 
tion replacement appointments have been 
made. Not all such appointments are up 
the line. Some are down. An assistant 
manager of the employee relations de- 
partment, for instance, was appointed as 
a vacation replacement in a field division 
so he could receive more field experience. 
Downward appointments cannot, of 


course, be extreme, and though extreme 
upward appointments should not be 
ruled out, they must be handled with 
caution and accompanied by adequate 
explanation to all personnel affected. 


An immediate effect of appointing 
“acting” replacements is an upwards 
movement all the way down the line. 
One member of the management com- 
menting on such a chain reaction to the 
appointment of an acting incumbent, 
said, “It seeps down—we have to go to 
the bottom of the kettle to get good 
meat.” 

Creole is 
for using 
executive 


well situated 
vacation replacements for 
development because North 
American employees have two months’ 
home leave every other year. Thus there 
is a constant supply of executive jobs to 
be used for on-the-job training on an 
“acting” basis. The word “acting” is 
stressed, and by rotation of replacements 
wherever possible, every effort is made 
to avoid the impression that appointment 


particularly 


to an acting assignment gives the ap- 
pointee a vested right in the job. 


Cross-Functional Job Rotation 


The Committee felt that the vacation 
replacement program alone did not give 
it sufficient scope for executive develop- 





creation of nine assistant-to-department- 
manager training positions. These are 
spots which may be used for training. 
Seldom are more than half of them filled 
at a time. Appointments to these posi- 
tions are made only by the Committee 
and are limited to individuals who have 
potential for advancement or who need 
strengthening and broadening in certain 
phases of Creole’s business. 

The assistant-to-manager assignments 
are tailored to the individual. One man 
spent 12 months in one department, two 
others spent a year in four departments, 
and a fourth spent five months in four 
departments. Two of them were district 
superintendents, one an assistant district 
superintendent, and one a headquarters 
staff department manager. 

Periodic reports are required from 
such appointees. These have been enthu- 
siastic—each man emphasizing his per- 
sonal gain in broader and clearer under- 
standing of procedures and policies. The 
man’s gain in this respect is also a 
company gain. 

The department managers prepare a 
program of training for the assistant-to- 
the-manager prior to his arrival in the 
department. A copy of this is given to 
the trainee. The department managers 
make a monthly report on the progress 
of the training, with a schedule for the 
following month. This report is not a 
rating of performance or ability. The 
department manager makes a special 
effort to inform his own personnel that 
the trainee is not there to take some- 
one’s job or to spy for management. 

Executive development through job 
rotation is an old technique. A long 
time ago, one top executive talking to 
his vice presidents said, “It ‘talks’ good, 
but I dare you to try it, and start with 
yourselves.” He needed an _ executive 
development committee with authority 
such as Creole’s has. Creole had tried 
a reasonable measure of job rotation 
over the years, but this didn’t change 
the basic conceptions that an oil produc- 
tion man is always an oil production man, 
a refiner always a refiner, a pipe liner 
always a pipe liner and so on. The 


ment and thus Seapnees it with the 
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Creole Committee took a different ap- 
proach. It said, in effect, “Executives 
are true executives only when they stop 
being ‘always a production man, always 
a refiner, and so on’.” This approach 
needed implementation. The Committee 
is implementing it, by its program of 
cross-functional job rotation at top 
executive levels. As a result of this 
program, the assistant manager of a 
production division has actually taken 
charge of the company’s largest refinery, 
while an executive refinery engineer on 
a training assignment has become assis- 
tant manager of a production division. 
This, admittedly, is an extreme case, but 
is cited as an example of the Committee’s 
determination to make executive train- 
ing by job rotation a reality. 


Inventorying Executive Potential 


An explanation is overdue at this 
point as to the methods used by the 
Committee in getting information on the 
men it is dealing with, and in deter- 
mining the type and amount of training 
these men need for their personal execu- 
tive development. All the 170 men are 
known personally by one or more mem- 
bers of the Committee. But this is not 
enough. Adequate information can be 
obtained only by two steps, both of 
which are chores requiring time and 
effort: One is the establishment of 
replacement tables. The other is evalua- 
tion by rating. 

Replacement tables have a dual value: 
They provide the Committee with an in- 
ventory of executive potential, and set- 
ting them up reminds top supervisors 
pointedly that they are failures if they 
do not develop replacements for them- 
selves and for other executive positions 
in their own groups. 

Replacement tables are started by re- 
quiring an executive incumbent to name 
the person best qualified to succeed him. 
His choice is not confined to his own 
department or group, but usually falls 
there. If his choice of his ultimate suc- 
cessor is a man holding an executive 
position in his own group, he is asked to 
name the man or men best qualified to 
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fill that position and so on, until he has 
named ultimate replacements for all 
executive positions under his jurisdic- 
tion. In a large organization, this will 
produce a complexity of possibilities 
and probabilities that can be resolved 
only by a secretary who knows how to 
sort and re-assort the information into 
reasonable and unconfused combina- 
tions of maximum potential executive 
strength. 

When the names of suggested replace- 
ments are received, it is the secretary's 
job to obtain ratings on each man 
named. The usual procedure is to obtain 
several ratings on a comprehensive form 
from a man’s immediate supervisor and 
also from the manager of his group or 
department. 


As a sidelight and extension of this 
procedure, staff and operations managers 
set up their own intradepartmental re- 
placement tables for non-executive jobs. 
This system is useful in planning vaca- 
tion replacements, as well as in con- 
sideration of promotions to jobs below 
the managerial level. 

With the replacement tables and the 
rating sheets in hand, the Committee 
begins the task of appraising the inven- 
tory. Where it finds weaknesses or 
where it does not agree with the replace- 
ment proposals, it seeks remedies—some- 
times through consultation with the 
supervisor, sometimes through changes 
in personnel, sometimes through train- 
ing to fill gaps in experience. 

Once started, this phase of an execu- 
tive development program must be 
carried on. Information must be up to 
date. Creole rechecks the replacement 
tables every six months and rerates 
executives annually. A new name ap- 
pearing on the replacement table calls 
for a rating immediately, even though 
the individual does not presently hold 
an executive position. 

Probably one of the most controver- 
sial questions in the field of rating is, 
“Should the rating be discussed with 
the employee rated?” The Creole Com- 
mittee, at first fearful of damage to 
morale through mishandling, said “no.” 
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Later, it decided that at least one of 
the men who participated in the rating 
should discuss it with the man rated, 
provided the man was already classified 
as an executive. 


Other Phases of Program 


Executives of a company operating 
abroad should have facility in the 
language of the country. The Com- 
mittee insists that all North Americans 
learn to speak Spanish, since promotion 
may be prejudiced by lack of ability to 
speak it adequately. Examination tech- 
niques and standards have been estab- 
lished by the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, and foreign service employees, 
regardless of status, are required to 
take an oral examination once a year, 

In addition to on-the-job training 
through vacation replacement, assistant- 
to-department-manager assignments, and 
job rotation, the Committee has spon- 
sored, at considerable expense, some off- 
the-job training—both within and out- 
side of the company. 

Within the company, the Committee 
has sponsored a course in Principles 
of Management and a course in Con- 
ference Leadership. In each course, 
field executives were purposely grouped 
with headquarters executives. Exchang- 
ing views in a seminar atmosphere was 
mutually enlightening to the  head- 
quarters and the field personnel. To 
date, about 150 executives and super- 
visors have taken these courses. 

It is significant to note that each man 
who took both of these courses spent 
two full weeks away from his job, and 
those who came from outside of Caracas 
were on expense account from “portal 
to portal.” Creole believes the expense 
was justified by the gain in renewed 
intelligent effort to reduce cost through 
improved efficiency in finding, producing, 
transporting, and marketing oil. 

For training outside of the company, 
Creole began in 1946 to send potential 
higher executives to a course in Ad- 
vanced Management at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Thus far, 12 Creole men have taken 


this 13-week course. Three graduates 
have been advanced from positions as 
department managers to the Management 
Committee. Other graduates have either 
advanced or are in the process of 
demonstrating their ability to apply what 
they learned. 

There’s some kidding in the halls as 
to “Who’s running this show—Creole or 
Harvard?”—but it’s strictly kidding. 

At least once a month, the Committee 
issues reprints of articles on various 
phases of executive practice. Occa- 
sionally, recipients are asked for com- 
ments, which are noted by members of 
the Committee and filed in the respon- 
dent’s personnel folder. The company 


also provides a small library of books 
and pamphlets which are available to 
executives interested in self-development. 


Plans for the Future 


There are many facets to Creole’s 
executive development program which 
have not been touched on here. Like- 
wise, there are some points not yet re- 
solved. The company hopes eventually 
to improve its selection of potential 
executives at an early age—particularly 
nationals. Further, the management is 
at present formulating a supervisory de- 
velopment program which will follow, in 
general, the same procedures as the 
Executive Development Program. Creole 
does not believe that its program is 
perfect. Its executives are convinced, 
however, that the best way to begin is to 
begin. They are likewise convinced that 
such a program can be effectively ad- 
vanced only through active support and 
participation of top management. 

The company’s management believes 
that one doubt, at least, has been re- 
solved—will the employees like it? 
When they understand it, they like it. 
They believe it enlarges opportunity be- 
cause it puts competition for advance- 
ment on an all-company basis. The spirit 
which that belief engenders is the spirit 
that produces the potential executive 
the company is looking for. It’s another 
link in the chain that makes an execu- 
tive development program fully effective. 





Case Studies in 
Executive Development: Il 


Johnson & Johnson and Affiliated Companies 


EARL G. PLANTY 
Executive Counselor 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


It is an unfortunate tendency of many personnel administrators, consultants, and 
even training men to confuse a single method of executive development or a “one- 
shot” program with a well-rounded range of training activities. Executive develop- 
ment at Johnson & Johnson is a continuous process, with a full range of activities 
varied enough to meet company and individual needs. 


CAREFULLY PLANNED AND ORGANIZED 
executive development activities are uti- 
lized by the Johnson & Johnson organi- 
zation to supplement the training re- 
sulting from day-to-day contacts among 
executives. Development activities are 
prepared and offered with due regard 
for the affiliates in Johnson & Johnson’s 
decentralized family of small companies. 
In line with the organization’s policy of 
physical and administrative decentraliza- 
tion, there is no directed company-wide 
program of executive development. In- 
stead, each company is encouraged to 
undertake whatever development activi- 
ties it chooses. In addition, the ad- 
ministrative heads in the home company 
occasionally suggest or initiate a develop- 
ment activity in which the affiliated com- 
panies participate, if they so desire. 


Not a Packaged Program 


Many of the activities described be- 
low are participated in by executives of 
all the companies. Some are centered in 
one or more of the affiliated concerns. 
In Johnson & Johnson, executive develop- 
ment is not thought of as something to 


be achieved by a packaged program or 
a particular course. Consequently, the 
company relies on no single activity 
but has a series of activities to provide 
for full and continuous development. 
These activities have the dual objective 
of developing the individuals directly 
and of so improving their daily function- 
ing as to create a climate of close execu- 
tive relationships. 

Our complete program has developed 
slowly; each activity is continued or 
dropped depending on its result. We are 
aware, too, that the devices listed below 
are supplementary and incomplete. They 
are far less valuable for developmental 
purposes than the conscious and directed 
day-to-day communications between a 
president and his associates, or between 
any executive and those who report to 
him. To get the most from these in- 
formal but most important daily in- 
fluences, we plan to utilize some of the 
techniques outlined in Professor Mace’s 
new book, The Growth and Development 
of Executives.* 


* By Myles L. Mace. Published by Harvard 
University Graduate Schoul of Business, Soldiers 
Field, Boston, Mass. 200 pages. $3.25. 


A digest of remarks made by the author during a visit of the National Association of 
Training Directors to Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., June 16, 1950. 
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Ovtline of Activities 


At the moment, our program is made 
up of many specific activities. Among 
these are: 


1. Evening Dinner Meetings: One of 
our first ventures was the arrangement of 
regular dinner meetings for board mem- 
bers, directors, vice presidents, and the 
echelon directly beneath them. This 
means about 220 people in and around 
New Brunswick. We hold five or six 
dinner meetings each year, purposes 
being both social and _ educational. 
Some of the speakers have been: Sum- 
ner Slichter on the dearth of venture 
capital; Paul Mooney on job training; 
Marcus Nadler on economic conditions; 
John Pleasants, Vice President of Proc- 
ter and Gamble, on guaranteed employ- 
ment; Theodore Distler, President of 
Franklin and Marshall College, on 
citizenship; and Drucker on 
human relations. 


Peter 


2. Multiple Management: In 
dustrial Tape Corporation, 
Auxiliary Board somewhat 
McCormick & Company, Inc. 
uses top management, but 


the In- 
we have an 
like that of 
This board 
not regular 


board members, to solve persistent prob- 


lems and to reveal more subtle ones. 
Four members of the present Board of 
Directors were promoted to their posi- 
tions from the Auxiliary Board. We 
believe this to be one of the very best 
methods of executive development. Two 
other Johnson & Johnson subsidiaries 
now contemplate its installation. Other 
have put local adaptations 
of the idea into operation. 

3. Review of Conditions: 
For two years now we have offered a bi- 
monthly review of economic conditions. 
This is provided by Mr. Jacob Baker of 
the Econometrics Institute. Mr. Baker 
reviews business conditions, with empha- 
sis on textiles and rubber and_ those 
areas of most interest to us, though he 
general economic trends 
Board members and who 
to them attend. 


4. Role-Playing: A_ role-playing pro- 
gram has been instituted for the Board 
of Directors of Ortho Pharmaceutical, 


companies 


Economic 


covers too. 


those report 


for plant superintendents in Johnson & 
Johnson, and for Executives in Ethicon 
Suture. We are encouraging further 
use of this device. 

5. Case Studies: A series of case 
studies were offered all major executives 
this spring. Sessions were led by Profes- 
sor Hower, who came to the company 
fortnightly from Harvard during the win- 
ter. Industrial Tape has offered a similar 
program to middle management, and 
we have started a similar program in our 
engineering division. 

6. Specialized Conferences: Each year 
we hold specialized conferences lasting 
two or three days for personnel direc- 
tors, controllers, material handling 
specialists, and other professional or 
technical men from the subsidiaries. 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation 
and Industrial Tape hold their own con- 
ferences for manufacturing, personnel, 
etc. Use of such conferences, wherein 
men with special interests and problems 
meet by themselves, will undoubtedly 
grow. 

7. Harvard Advanced Management 
Course: We have had five men in three 
sessions of this course. Two additional 
executives will attend beginning in Sep- 
tember. Up to now, entries include 
three board members and four others 
who are Works’ Managers or other major 
executives. In addition, one of our men 
is attending a similar course at the 
University of Western Ontario. 

8. Wharton School of Finance: Three 
of our executives, one a president, and 
the other two, vice presidents, were en- 
rolled this spring in the course in execu- 
tive management at the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
Our Vice Chairman of the Board took an 
active part in establishing this course. 

9. Conference Leadership: We have a 
10-hour course in Conference Leadership 
which is considered fundamental for our 
executives. It has been asked for and 
given to the Board of Directors at Ortho, 
to office executives in Chicopee, to plant 
superintendents in J & J, and is being 
encouraged elsewhere. 

10. Reading: A course in reading has 
been prepared and will be offered this 
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fall. There will be group and individual 
instructions for executives burdened 
with heavy reading loads. The course, 
designed to improve speed and compre- 
hension, relies upon the Science Re- 
search Associates Reading Accelerator, 
and the Harvard Reading Films and 
Teaching Aids. 

1l. Public Speaking: About 100 execu- 
tives have taken, and 30 are now en- 
rolled in, a 60-hour course in public 
speaking. Professors of speech from 
New York University, Columbia, Rut- 
gers, and other universites in the New 
York area join operating business men 
in teaching the course. 

12. In-Plant Conferences: (a) Recently 
we decided communication was one 
of our major problems on the executive 
level. We started with the executive 


committee of the board and came down 
through the board of the parent com- 
pany to the boards of all subsidiaries 
with a series of conferences designed to 
improve communications. (b) In another 
series of conferences, most of our major 


executives devoted 20 hours to the study 
of interviewing techniques. (c) Another 
series of conferences has been offered 
on financial investment. These dealt with 
the way money was raised, stock was 
issued, and profit was made. They also 
gave individual financial guidance to 
executives who might wish to invest in 
preperty, insurance, stock or bonds. 
(d) At the moment, a Vice President 
in Charge of Production has asked for 
a course in human motivation for his 
superintendents and works managers. 
A psychiatrist from Cornell School of 
Labor Relations has been contacted and 
is planning the program, which will 
use the conference method. (e) A 
variety of conferences such as the above 
has been offered. 

13. Out-of-Plant Conferences in May 
one of our executive committee members 
arranged at Skytop in the Poconos a 
4-day program for all J. & J. merchandis- 
ing executives. Drs. Burley, Cox, and 
Fisher from the Wharton School and a 
vice president from a major distributing 
firm were the instructors. 
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14. Short Courses, Seminars, School 
and College Programs: This summer we 
have two personnel directors attending a 
six-week summer session in personnel ad- 
ministration at the School of Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell. We have sent men 
to the University of Wisconsin’s Indus- 
trial Management Institutes; to the 
R.P.I. Seminars; and Princeton Con- 
ferences. We have a Sloan Fellow now 
studying at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. We used Professor Juran’s 
Executive Round Table this spring at 
N. Y. U. Several of our Chicago execu- 
tives are taking advanced degrees in 
administration in the University of Chi- 
cago’s evening program. During the 
past two years there have been, under 
a tuition refund plan, 280 course com- 
pletions at Rutgers University. 

15. Job Rotation: We encourage 
job rotation where feasible. In our In- 
dustrial Tape Corporation, the personnel 
director, a member of the board of 
directors, was recently transferred to a 
position in the sales division. The plant 
superintendent became an assistant to 
the executive vice president. The as- 
sistant plant superintendent became per- 
sonnel director. These moves were all 
made with the idea of broadening and 
strengthening the experience of these 
executives. The Johnson & Johnson 
offices are also doing some rotation on 
upper levels. 

16. Executive Development Seminar: 
We plan in the near future to hold with 
all executives a series of conferences on 
executive development. Before discuss- 
ing methods of executive development 
with all levels of management, however, 
we scheduled a series of meetings with 
company presidents. In May, our presi- 
dents met for a day under the guidance 
of Lawrence Appley and Professor 
Hower of Harvard to discuss executive 
traits and qualifications and how to 
measure them. In June, they devoted 
a day to considering various methods of 
executive development relating 
these to the traits and _ constructive, 
wholesome executive climate which they 
wish to develop. 


and 
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17. Executive Inventory: We 
undertaken executive audits or 
tories in all of our companies. This 
involves merit rating, organization 
analysis and planning, planned transfers 
and rotations, and individually _pre- 
pared development programs. At the 
moment this project is the major con- 
cern of Johnson & Johnson in executive 
development. 


have 
inven- 


Conclusion 

Our problem now remains to con- 
tinue our exploration of more or less 
formal developmental activities such as 
those described above, trusting them to 
(1) directly develop individuals; and 
(2) in that way, provide leaders who 
will increasingly create the wholesome 
industrial atmosphere which stimulates 
further growth and improvement. 


Fringe Benefits in Blue and 


White Collar Jobs 


PHILIP E. HAGERTY and BERTRAND J. GALVIN* 


Significant differences exist in the liberality with which “fringe” benefits have been 
granted employees in various industries. The survey findings presented here have 
been broken down by major industrial groupings, so that readers can determine how 
their companies’ practices stack up against those of other firms in the same fields. 


DURING THE PAST YEAR, industrial labor 
unions have shifted the emphasis some- 
what in their demands upon employers. 
Instead of making straight-out demands 
for increased hourly rates, they have 
made combination or “package” de- 
mands involving higher wages, better 
security through pensions, and certain 
fringe benefits such as paid vacations, 
sick leave, and holidays. Many blue 
collar workers are thus winning the 
fringe benefits of employment that have 
long been enjoyed by white collar work- 
ers in industry and both blue and white 


collar employees in the public service. 


Extent of Survey 


To ascertain the application of such 
fringe benefits as vacations, sick leave, 
paid holidays, and time off for personal 
reasons, to white and blue collar workers 
employed by representative employers 
throughout New York State engaged in 
a variety of business and industrial ac- 
tivity, the writers conducted a survey 
among 133 companies employing over 
300,000 workers. These companies were 


* Mr. Hagerty is Director of Personnel Research, and Mr. Galvin, Senior Personnel Technician (Re. 


search), in the 


New York State Department of Civil Service. This article expresses the opinions of 


the authors and may not be construed as reflecting the views of the Department. 
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distributed geographically and function- 
ally as shown in Tables I and II (see 
page 30). 


Method of Grouping Respondents 


In categorizing the contributing com- 
panies as to type of activity, the primary 
consideration, of course, was the homo- 
geneity of the resultant grouping. Al- 
though the information was collected on 
a statewide basis and covered organiza- 
tions engaged in a wide range of activity, 
this uniformity was readily achieved. 
Neither the hotel and restaurant group 
nor the engineering group contains con- 
cerns which could be considered as 
operating in other fields. It seems appro- 
priate to place accounting firms in the 
financial group with banks, insurance 
companies, and realty firms. The addi- 
tion of radio broadcasting companies 
does not impair the uniformity of the 
public service group which already con- 
tains public utilities, railroads, and tran- 
sit companies. The durability of the 
finished product determined the place- 
ment of firms in either the light or heavy 
industry group. Thus the food-processing 
companies and textile manufacturers find 
themselves in the light industry group 
with the manufacturers of photographic 
equipment and the pharmaceutical firms, 
while steel companies, manufacturers of 
electrical equipment, farm machinery 
and like organizations comprise the 
heavy industry group. The service organ- 
izations include those firms providing 
direct service to the public, such as re- 
tail stores and laundries. 


Insofar as possible within the cate- 
gories described above, the data from the 
contributing organizations were reviewed 
to discern any differentiation between 
white and blue collar workers with re- 
spect to vacation allowance, sick leave, 
time off granted for personal reasons 
and paid holidays. The information was 
adaptable to pointing up the differentia- 
tion by type of employer between the two 
kinds of workers, except in the practice 
of paid holidays, where little if any 
difference in treatment is apparent. 
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Financial 

As was to be expected, the employees 
of the 20 companies in the financial 
category were overwhelmingly clerical, 
there being 31,840 office employees as 
opposed to 5,654 blue collar workers. 
This disparity apparently was to the ad- 
vantage of the latter group since the 10 
organizations furnishing information on 
both kinds of employee reported there 
was negligible difference in treatment as 
to vacation, holidays, sick leave and per- 
sonal time off. 

All contributing companies in this 
category give vacations after six months 
of service, 15 allowing one week and the 
remaining 5 allowing two weeks provided 
the employee joined the organization be- 
fore April lst of the particular year. 
After one year all companies grant two 
weeks of vacation, and 14 of these com- 
panies increase this to three weeks after 
15 years of service. 

Only six organizations reported having 
a formal plan for sick leave, but nearly 
all the remaining 14 indicated they had 
a liberal informal plan. After six months 
three of the plans allowed one week, one 
allowed two weeks, one three days, and 
one no sick leave. This allowance was 
increased by all to at least two weeks 
after one year, two companies going 
even further in allowing three weeks; 
one gave four weeks of leave. At the 
three-year mark, all but one of the for- 
mal plans allowed the equivalent of a 
month’s leave. 

Organizations in the financial category 
were in the van so far as paid holidays 
were concerned. Fourteen of the com- 
panies granted 11 or the maximum num- 
ber of holidays, one granted eight holi- 
days, one seven and three six days. The 
9.9 average of the contributing concerns 
was well in advance of the over-all aver- 
age of 7.9 paid holidays. 

The financial organizations reported 
especially liberal practices with respect 
to time off for personal reasons, being 
particularly generous in the case of death 
in the family—with only six reporting 
that they limit the time off granted an 
employee. Five of these six granted three 
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days with pay and one allowed one week. 
Only two organizations reported they did 
not allow paid time off for religious pur- 
poses, but four said they restricted this 
time off to one day. 


Engineering 


The 14 engineering companies were 
one of the most informal groups in their 
personnel practices and were nearly the 
equal of the financial organizations in 
liberality. Although there were twice as 
many blue collar personne] (3,283) as 
there were office employees (1,674), the 
reverse of the situation in the case of the 


financial group, the data again showed 
negligible difference in treatment. In one 
instance the office employees received 
less vacation than the other workers. 
However, blue collar personnel in engi- 
neering organizations differ from those 
in other companies, since they are most- 
ly salaried and are considered as key 
personnel. 

In the area of vacation allowance, only 
one company did not give a vacation 
after six months of employment, one al- 
lowed two weeks and all the others per- 
mitted one week. All allowed two weeks 
after one year but, surprisingly, only 
four increased the allowance to three 


TABLE I 
Number of Participating Organizations and Employees 


Distributed by Geographical Area 





GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 





Capital District — 


Central New York ..... 
Western New York 





Metropolitan New York 


OF 
_| COMPANIES 


— NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


OFFICE |OTHER* \TOTAL** 
6,088 24,786 
8,926 38,552 
5,317 21,430 

| 78,909 229,945 








18,698 
29,626 
16,113 
151,036 











a 














| 99,240 | 215,473 | 314,713 





TABLE Il 


Number of Participating Organizations and Employees 
Distributed by Economic Activity of Company 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


O 
COMPANIES 





— NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES | 


OFFICE | OTHER* | TOTAL** 








Financial .. 

Engineering = j 

Hotels & Restaurants —..... 

Heavy Industry a I ee 

Light Industry . ea 
DU CIID \<intcsiistemncctceigliasandnictbitigtes 

Service Organizations 

Total 


| 
| 


* Several companies either omitted or 
in their employ. 





5,654 37,494 
3,283 4,957 
10,645 11,019 
54,940 73,638 
52,665 68,234 
82,643 | 111,019 
6,643 8,352 
99.240 | 215,473 | 314,713 














supplied incomplete figures as to the number of these workers 


** These totals represent a conservative minimum figure of the actual number of workers employed 


in these companies. 
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weeks at any time. Three gave three 
weeks after five years and one that 
length of time after 10 years’ service. 

Only one engineering company had a 
formal sick leave policy giving 10 days 
a year for this purpose no matter what 
the length of employment. The majority 
of the other companies indicated a lib- 
eral informal policy. 

Only one company reported having a 
maximum number of days, three, which 
an employee was allowed for personal 
reasons. All others reported an informal 
practice such as a “reasonable length 
of time” or “whatever time necessary.” 
Religious holidays were specifically ex- 
cepted by two companies, and one paid 
white collar workers but not blue for 
time off for personal reasons. 

That the same liberality which counte- 
nances the other practices applies to 
holidays is evidenced by the 8.9 paid 
holiday average of the engineering com- 
panies. Four companies observed the 
maximum 11 and four others only one 
day less. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


Seven hotels and two restaurant chains 
reported on 374 office workers and 10,645 
employees of other types. Organiza- 
tions in this grouping were the least lib- 
eral and the least formal in regard to 
personnel practices of all companies 
surveyed. None of the nine had a formal 
sick leave policy, and only one indicated 
that paid time off for this purpose was 
handled on an individual basis. The 6.4 
paid holiday average, the lowest of any 
group, was not unexpected, since holiday 
activities account for a substantial pro- 
portion of the revenue of these establish- 
ments. 

Only two hotels gave their employees 
a week’s vacation after six months of 
service, and one of these also reported 
that this length of time was the maxi- 
mum for any tenure of employment. 
After a year of service, one hotel still 
did not allow a vacation and the remain- 
ing eight were evenly split between one 
and two weeks. Two organizations did 
not allow two weeks’ vacation until five 


years had elapsed, and only two gave 
three weeks’ vacation, one after 10 years 
of service and one after 25 years of 
service. 

Six organizations treated both white 
and blue collar workers alike in extend- 
ing vacation privileges. The remaining 
three allowed office workers two weeks’ 
vacation after one year, but two of these 
made the blue collar workers wait five 
years and one three years for similar 
treatment. 

One-third of the hotels and restaurants 
surveyed did not allow time off for per- 
sonal reasons. Two reported they treated 
paid time off for death in the family and 
religious holidays according to the in- 
dividual case. However, with one excep- 
tion, the four reporting paid time off for 
these reasons did not give the number 
of days allowed, indicating some degree 
of informality. The one organization re- 
porting on the number of days, allowed 
office employees 12 for personal reasons, 
being the most liberal in this respect 
of any company in the entire survey. 


Of the six organizations allowing paid 
time off for personal reasons, only two 
reported they treated blue collar person- 
nel the same as office employees and one 
of these was an organization which 
treated each case individually. 


Service Organizations 


Although three of the 10 companies 
comprising the service category sample 
did not employ or report blue collar 
workers, these employees outnumbered 
the office workers 6,643 to 1,709. The 
personnel practices of the organizations 
appear to be the most varied of any 
group except the hotels and restaurants. 
Seven of the organizations did not grant 
any vacation until an employee had one 
year of service, and then allowed one 
week. Of the other three concerns, two 
gave two weeks after six months and one 
gave one week. One of these organiza- 
tions deserves special mention since it 
grants three weeks vacation after one 
year of service. All contributors but one 
allow two weeks after two years’ em- 
ployment. In contrast to organizations in 
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some of the other categories, only 50 
per cent of the service agencies gave 
three weeks’ vacation at the 15-year 
service mark. 

Only two of the seven companies re- 
porting on office and blue collar workers 
differentiated between the two in the 
case of vacation. One made the blue 
collar workers wait an extra year before 
receiving two weeks’ vacation; the 
other did-not give the blue collar workers 
any vacation until five years had passed, 
but gave the office employees two weeks’ 
vacation after six months. 

Half of the service companies had 
an objective sick leave plan, and those 
plans ran the gamut of liberality. One 
allowed no sick leave after six months 
of service, two allowed three days, one 
three weeks, and one five and one-half 
weeks. After two years, one of these 
companies still allows three days sick 
leave, one gives one week and one two 
weeks. 

Three of the companies reporting on 
both kinds of employees had formal sick 
leave plans, and all three plans were dif- 
ferent as to the treatment of white and 
blue collar workers. One allowed no 
sick leave for blue collar workers, one 
gave them half the time afforded office 
employees, and one treated both groups 
equally. 

Nine organizations contributed infor- 
mation on giving employees time off for 
personal reasons. All allowed paid ab- 
sence in the case of the death of a close 
relative but three specifically excepted 
religious holidays. Six companies limited 
the time off to three days for death in the 
family and the remainder treated each 
case according to its individual merits. 
There was no differentiation as to kind 
of employee in the application of this 
practice. 

Except for the restaurants and hotels, 
the paid holiday average of the service 
organizations was the lowest of all cate- 
gories. The average of 6.5 which resulted 
from eight of the 10 organizations ob- 
serving only six paid holidays was con- 
siderably below the 7.9 average of all 
contributing ‘companies. 


Public Service 

The public service group which re- 
ported on the largest number of em- 
ployees (111,019) was one of the least 
discriminatory between white and blue 
collar workers. These 18 organizations 
reported scant difference in treatment of 
the two in any of the personnel prac- 
tices surveyed except that of time off for 
personal reasons. 

All but four public service companies 
give their employees a week’s vacation 
after six months of service, and these 
all increase this period to two weeks 
after a year of employment. Of the pre- 
viously noted four, three allow one week 
of vacation after a year of service but 
one organization does not permit any 
vacation until they give two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after two years of employment. 
Fourteen contributors eventually allow 
three weeks’ vacation, one after five 
years of service, two after 10 years and 
the remainder require 15 yéars. 

The three corporations reporting they 
differentiated between office workers and 
other kinds of employees as to vacation 
did so in the same manner—by requiring 
the blue collar personnel to wait five 
years before receiving two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, while granting this privilege to of- 
fice employees at an earlier date ranging 
from one to three years of service. 

Of the seven public service organiza- 
tions reporting they had no formal sick 
leave plan, only one indicated a discre- 
tionary policy and the 11 companies re- 
porting plans make no distinction be- 
tween office and blue collar workers. 
Two companies with formal plans al- 
lowed employees a week’s sick leave 
after six months’ employment, and three 
allowed two weeks after the second 
year. The remaining organizations had 
fractional plans of such variety as to 
defy any but general discussion. The 
length of service required in the plans 
ranged from two weeks to two years; 
however, those companies reporting two 
years pointed out that sick benefits for 
employees with less service were dis- 
cretionary. Four organizations reported 
allowing four weeks at full pay and nine 
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weeks at half pay after two years of 
service with the benefits increasing pro- 
portionately with the length of service. 
One company reported allowing 70 per 
cent of the employee’s pay for 26 weeks, 
not to exceed a maximum of $50 per 
week, 

The 8.5 paid holiday average of the 
public service organizations placed them 
third of all groups surveyed in this 
practice. Only two companies reported 
treating office employees more liberally 
in this respect than blue collar workers. 
One of these did not allow other than 
office personnel any paid holidays, while 
the other gave office employees three 
more days than they gave other workers. 
The nature of the services rendered by 
all these corporations necessitates con- 
tinual operation and in nearly all cases 
other than the two described above, em- 
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extra compensation or are allowed com- 
pensatory time off. 


Religious holidays were specifically 
excepted in the time off given for per- 
sonal reasons by seven companies, while 
all allowed time off for death in the 
immediate family. All but six organiza- 
tions said they used a discretionary 
policy in dealing with time off for per- 
sonal reasons. Five allowed a maximum 
of three days and one of five days for 
death in the family. The contributors 
split even in the treatment of office and 
non-ofice workers as to time off for 
personal reasons: Nine treated both 
alike; the other nine did not pay the blue 
collar personnel for such time off. 


Heavy Industry 


In the heavy industry category, in- 


ployees working on _ holidays formation was received from 33 com- 


receive 
TABLE III 


Percentage of Survey Participants Reporting 
Specific Sick Leave Practices 
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TABLE IV 


Number of Holidays Observed 
Distributed by Type of Business Activity 
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panies having 19,698 office employces 
and 54,940 blue collar workers. Twenty- 
three companies gave their office em- 
ployees vacations after six months of 
service, two allowing two weeks and 21 
one week. After a year all but two com- 
panies allowed their white collar workers 
two weeks’ vacation, and 27 increased 
this period to three weeks after 15 years’ 
service. 

Ten companies reported their vacation 
rules for white collar workers only, 
and 11 extended the same vacation privi- 
leges to both white and blue collar 
workers. Of the 12 concerns reporting 
it was their practice to distinguish be- 
tween the groups, 11 reported they 
gave their office employees a week’s 
vacation after six months’ of service but 
did not give the blue collar workers a 
week’s vacation until one year had 
elapsed and at the same time increased 
the office employee vacation to two 
weeks. After five years’ service, no dif- 
ferentiation is made since all firms re- 
porting granted all types of employees 
two weeks’ vacation. 

Fourteen companies reported they had 
no formal sick leave plan, most indi- 
cating they preferred to judge each case 
individually. The formal plans in opera- 
tion were rather liberzl, nine companies 
allowing two weeks off and six one weck 


after six months of service. All but 
three companies allowed two weeks’ sick 
leave after one year of employment with 
two of these allowing 13 weeks and one 
requiring 2 years’ service for 2 weeks. 

Nine of the 14 companies gave the 
same sick leave privileges to the blue 
collar workers as they did to the office 
employees, and one reported a plan with 
but slight discrimination in favor of the 
white collar group. In five cases white 
collar workers were paid for time off 
but blue were not, and four companies 
gave information on their white collar 
workers only. 

All 33 companies allowed paid time 
off to office employees for personal rea- 
sons, but six specifically exempted re- 
ligious holidays from this practice. 
Only five companies used a formal plan, 
three allowing a maximum of three days 
for death in the family and two allow- 
ing five days. In all others the policy was 
discretionary, and each case was de- 
cided on its individual merits. 

The 23 companies reporting on both 
white and blue collar workers with 
respect to time off for personal reasons 
were almost equally divided as to dif- 
ferentiation between these groups, 12 
reporting they extended the same or ap- 
proximately the same treatment to both 
types of worker, while 11 reported that 
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blue collar workers in their employ never 
received time off for personal reasons. 

The companies in the heavy industry 
category were grouped at both ends of 
the paid holiday range. Fifteen reported 
they observed only the six most popular 
holidays, and eight observed 11, the 
maximum number surveyed, with the re- 
maining 10 companies rather evenly dis- 
tributed. However, since none of the 
eight companies observing all 11 holi- 
days reported on their blue collar 
workers, it is doubtful if all 11 holidays 
are observed for both types of workers 
in these cases. 

The 8.2 paid holiday average of these 
companies was slightly in excess of the 
7.9 average of all organizations surveyed. 


Light Industry 


Although the 29 contributors in the 
light industry category were less in num- 
ber than those in the heavy industry 
group, those companies contributing 
were considerably more diverse in their 
personnel practices especially with re- 
spect to their treatment of white and 
blue collar workers as reported by 23 
of the 29. 

The vacation practice of these com- 
panies was the only one of the four 
practices surveyed which showed appre- 
ciable uniformity. After six months, 19 
companies allowed one week off, two 
allowed three days, and eight gave no 
vacation. A year of employment is neces- 
sary in three companies for a week’s 
vacation, but 26 gave two weeks after 
that period. Two weeks’ vacation is the 
maximum time allowed by 13 contribu- 
tors, while the requirements for three 
weeks off by the other 16 range from 
five to 25 years of service. 

Six companies reported the same vaca- 
tion privileges were extended to both 
office and non-office employees. How- 
ever, though granting their office em- 
ployees two weeks’ vacation after one 
year of employment, nine companies 
made the blue collar workers wait three 
years for similar treatment, while eight 
required five years’ service from them. 
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Formal sick leave plans were used by 
22 companies and in liberality ranged 
from no time allowed after six months 
of service to six weeks, with six firms 
allowing one week and five two weeks 
after six months’ employment. All but 
a few of the plans allow two weeks’ 
sick benefits after one year of service. 
There were seven fractional plans among 
the 20 which allowed the employee a 
number of weeks, generally two, at full 
pay and an additional length of time at 
partial pay, generally one-half. The 
weeks at full pay increased propor- 
tionately with length of service. 

Of the 20 companies reporting on 
both types of employees with regard 
to sick leave, seven did not allow time 
off for sickness for blue collar workers. 
Three concerns were discretionary as to 
the time off allowed office workers, but 
two of these gave blue collar workers 
13 weeks off, and one allowed these 
employees six months of sick leave under 
a fractional plan. The remaining plans 
were varied, but as a general rule al- 
lowed office workers twice the benefits 
afforded other kinds of employees. 

Contributing organizations in the 
light industry group had a paid holiday 
average of 7.0 substantially below the 
over-all average of 7.9. Several concerns 
gave the office workers more paid holi- 
days than the blue collar personnel. 
Generally these holidays were Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Colum- 
bus Day and Armistice Day. Companies 
in this category were the only contri- 
butors reporting half holidays, with four 
allowing a half holiday on Election Day. 

Three companies reported they did not 
allow time off for personal reasons to 
any employee, and one charged such 
time to sick leave. Treating each case on 
its individual merits was the practice 
reported by 15 companies, one allowed 
one week for death in the family and 
nine limited time off for personal reasons 
to three days. Slightly more than 50 per 
cent or 13 companies granting time off 
for personal reasons did not extend this 
privilege to the non-office employee. 
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Forward-looking executives are becoming increasingly aware of the value of social 
science research and its practical applicability to their day-to-day problems. The 
traditional approaches to organization and management problems are no longer ade- 
quate, the authors of this article point out; what is needed is a broader, experimental 
approach that will make use of the knowledge and talents of the life scientists. 


THE 
ciety 


ENGINEER-MANAGER in modern so- 
is an unfortunate fellow. Unfor- 
tunate because he perforce has to im- 
provise solutions to problems of imme- 
diacy even though he usually has incom- 
plete data. He is called upon to make 
decisions, to design physical and organi- 
zational structures which may be quite 
incorrect. Incorrect because he is always 
dealing with the probability of the oc- 
curence of future events. A perfect de- 
sign for one situation may be utterly 
wrong if another situation occurs. 

In problems of organization design 
and operation, the engineer would like 
to have a complete theory of human be- 
havior. The social scientists have long 
been trying to evolve such a theory. Some 
such theories have been evolved, but they 
have not been validated. Yet we as en- 
gineers must act; we cannot wait, and, 
for better or worse, we must accept the 
responsibility for our actions. 

This is no new problem to the engineer 
~he has always had to build before de- 
sign factors were known, and design 
before the theory on which the design 
rested was developed. Steam engines 
were built and operated long before 
thermodynamics came along. Hydraulic 
turbines of very respectable efficiency 
existed before anyone heard of kine- 
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matical similitude. A host of similar ex- 
amples could be given. 


Broader Horizons Needed 


Sooner or later, however, the time 
arises when the engineer finds that the 
available knowledge of the “state of the 
art” is insufficient to enable him to take 
the next step. Problems of greater com- 
plexity are presented to him at a time 
when he recognizes that his smaller and 
less complex structures are already 
creaking at the joints. In the field of 
organization and management, this situa- 
tion has appeared. Industrial organiza- 
tions have grown in complexity, size. and 
interdependence. The industrial engineer 
and manager today must be and is vital- 
ly interested in research and study which 
will enable him to understand, design, 
and control the industrial structures 
which are his responsibility to design, 
construct, and control. He must turn to 
the life scientists for his basic informa- 
tion, just as he turns to the nuclear 
physicist for basic theory and data in 
the field of nuclear engineering. The 
objective of this paper is first to review 
briefly the background of the engineer- 
ing theories of organization and then to 
point out some of the paths along which 
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the social scientists are moving, which 
may be of great importance in the solu- 
tion of the problem. In a word a baseline 
will be established, and the future will 
be viewed as a frontier from that base- 
line. Truly, industrial management is at 
a crossroads. It may choose to use 
and teach only the methods and theories 
which have been used in the past and 
which it is known (if not admitted) may 
prove to be seriously inadequate, or it 
may look to the students of human be- 
havior in other fields for assistance in 
solving the industrial problems resulting 
from the increased complexity and ac- 
celerating economic tempo of the times. 


THE TOOLS OF THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


The function of the industrial engineer 
in society is in large part related to the 
evaluation, design, and prediction of the 
performance of productive associations. 
This is, today, a vitally important aspect 
of the age-old social function of control- 
ling the operations of various types of 
associations, for which men have de- 
veloped codes, treatises, taboos, mys- 
teries, creeds, rules of thumb, bodies of 
practices, etc. Examples of such opera- 
tional devices which come to mind are 
The Old Testament, Machiavelli’s Prince, 
and the guilds of the middle ages. 


In all these, and in the principles 
which are used to guide industrial opera- 
tions today, a “model,” or ideal structure 


(or pattern) of relationships is con- 
ceived to represent a complex system of 
events in some manner which is easier 
to think about and to manipulate on 
paper or in the mind than the original 
life situation. The industrial engineer 
would like to use a “model” of organiza- 
tion structure to make such statements 
as “Organization X performs (or will 
perform) its functions more effectively 
than Organization Y. Organization X 
differs from Organization Y in character- 
istic W. Therefore ...etc., and Q.E.D.” 
As a matter of fact, he does—whether he 
realizes it or not—in effect make such 
statements when he organizes and reor- 
ganizes, and when he furnishes designs 
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intended to achieve better performance 
in a particular industrial situation. 


If one stops to think about the mean- 
ing of such a statement, it can readily 
be seen that its validity depends upon 
some type of quantitative answers to the 
questions: “What does such a state- 
ment mean in practice?” and “How do 
we know—in other words, what do we 
measure—if it is true?” Engineers have 
in the past used “models” derived from 
the physical sciences in establishing 
“theorems” to apply to industrial organ- 
ization. We shall show that such theories 
have distinct limitations and there is 
need for more comprehensive views 
whieh can come only from life scientists: 
Those who are students of human rela- 
tions and behavior. 


Mechanistic Approach to 
Organizational Analysis 


One of the earliest exponents of the 
mechanistic method was Taylor. He felt 
that the mechanical processes of produc- 
tion could be investigated experimental- 
ly, and that principles and operating 
theories could be determined. These 
were to be used to predict the more 
efficient design of such processes. Tay- 
lor’s concepts were most useful, but were 
limited in that his major concern was 
that the individual process was within 
the physiological capabilities of the 
worker for efficient production, and that 
it was designed for maximum mechan- 
ical efficiency. To this end, his theory 
of effective organization submitted that 
the administrative and disciplinary func- 
tions of management were to be supple- 
mented by the technical expert who had 
complete control over the process. Rela- 
tions of the worker and management 
were considered only insofar as_ they 
had to do with discipine, physical capa- 
bilities, and process efficiency. Incentive 
plans, as devised by Taylor, Gannt, Hal- 
sey, and others, were economic means 
for automatically increasing production 
by offering workers a share in the re- 
turns from increased output. 


Another type of approach arose in 
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some schools of Business Administration 
and Industrial Engineering-—the case 
study, or “clinical” approach. This de- 
velopment was no doubt inevitable and 
useful—since with no theoretical basis 
on which to rest practice, the method of 
studying what was actually being done 
was, it was felt, better than mere specu- 
lative intuition. That these were incom- 
plete “theorems” on which to base or- 
ganizational designs soon became evi- 
dent, and other pioneers, such as Towne 
and Rautenstrauch turned to a study of 
the economic dynamics of the industrial 
process. The flow and relationships of 
values in an industrial association lent 
themselves readily to analysis, and Rau- 
tenstrauch developed graphical portray- 
als which proved most useful in manag- 
ing a business enterprise. The break- 
even and profit and loss charts were 
able to indicate that certain types of 
expenses were functions (within limits) 
of the revenue (or output) of the or- 
ganization, and demonstrated that these 
expense relationships were reflected in 
the organization structure. 


The Human Personality—A Vital Factor 


These important advances in organiza- 
tional analysis—physiological and me- 
chanical process studies, and the flow 
of economic values—neglected to a great 
extent the human attributes of organiza- 
tion. The latter were the key to the next 
major advance, which was that of the 
psychologists who interested themselves 
in industry. 

From specialized placement methods 
for finding round pegs for round holes, 
and square pegs for square holes, 
and devices for removing obvious psy- 
chological hindrances in the work place 
and process, the industrial psychologists 
developed the field rapidly. 

The problem recognized today is that 
both the peg and the hole change in 
time. The fact that organizational effec- 
tiveness is also a function of the per- 
sonalities of the human beings involved 
must be taken into consideration in the 
thinking in this field. 


Total Concept of Organization Needed 


Largely based upon the sounder think- 
ing of the types discussed, broader and 
less concrete outlines of the functional 
structure of associations have emerged 
These are usually mechanistic concep- 
tions which point out that careful defini- 
tions of goals, duties, and responsibili- 
ties for all the members of an organiza- 
tion, and the arrangement of the in- 
dividuals involved in some rigid pattern 
will yield effective organizations. The 
very rigidity implied in these statements, 
however, indicates their limitations. They 
are not able to tell what measurements 
should be made in order to study organ- 
izations, to answer questions of effective- 
ness, design, or prediction. In other 
words, what does the definition of a duty 
or responsibility mean, and how should 
it be made so as to accomplish the end 
results we desire? The mechanical con- 
cepts of analysis were useful, but they 
were not sufficient to enable us to do the 
best possible job. Something more was 
needed—a recognition of the totality of 
associational structure, or as Lecky puts 
it: 

Instead of explaining the behavior of 
a person by studying what the parts are 
doing, as we do with machines, we must 
turn our thinking around and explain 
the behavior of the parts by explaining 
what the person is doing. For a person is 
one thing, a unity; he is not an assembly 
of separate parts but a living individual. 
Life, in other words, cannot be under- 
stood by analyzing the parts—unity and 
self-activity disinguish things that have 
Pt from everything else in the world. 
There has been recognition of the 

basic need for a visualization of this 
total concept in the engineer’s study of 
organization, which is illustrated by 
statements such as the following: 

An association comes into being when 
there exists a group of people desirous 
of accomplishing a certain purpose, will- 
ing to contribute mutual action, and pos- 


sessing adequate means of intercommuni- 
cation. 
There are two aspects of association: 
1. Membership 
2. Purpose. 
The organizational structure must be 
fitted to each (aspect). (2) 
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Further, the need for studying addi- 
tional attributes other than economic and 
process characteristics is pointed out by 
Simon as follows: 

In the study of organization, the opera- 
tive employee must be at the focus of 
attention, for the success of the structure 
will be judged by his performance within 
it. Insight into the structure and function 
of an organization can best be gained 
by analyzing the manner in which deci- 
sions and behavior of such employees are 
influenced within and by the organiza- 
tion. (3) 

The means to make such studies 
quantitatively are not yet available, how- 
ever. The study of organizations, which 
is requisite to an adequate understand- 
ing of the productive process in the econ- 
omy, is a far more complex task than 
was envisaged by the earlier industrial 
engineers. The design factors and the 


future tools to be used will include not 
only process information, analysis of the 
flow of economic values, but also needs, 
purposes, mutual interactions, possible 
and probable paths of communication, 


leadership requirements, and other fac- 
tors. Now an examination of the avenues 
the social scientists have been exploring, 
which may lead to some answers to the 
questions which have been raised is in- 
dicated. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE TOOLS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Studies of associational structure, 
which it is hoped will lead to a better 
understanding of organizations, are tak- 
ing the following general forms at the 
present time: 


1. Analyses of group dynamics and in- 
teractions; 

2. Design and mathematical construction 
of organizational “models” and tests 
of their validity; 
Analyses of selected test groups in 
solving problems; 

Analyses of total group behavior in 
society. 


Achievements in the Field of 
Group Dynamics 


Much of what is being done is a com- 
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bination of two or more of these research 
approaches, though this is not necessar- 
ily so. Work in the field of group dynam- 
ics, basically developed by Kurt Lewin 
and his followers, is an outgrowth of 
attempts to give theoretical and mathe- 
matical form to observable reactions and 
forces in various social situations. For 
example, the Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of Michigan 
under the direction of Cartwright has 
been able to demonstrate that production 
in a factory is a direct function of the 
pressures tending to and resisting change 
in given situations. (4) It must be recog- 
nized that the general concepts of this 
so-called “topological psychology” (or 
“mapping” of the social and psycholog- 
ical situation) are specifically usable 
only in limited local situations. It is to 
be hoped, however, that further work in 
this area will lead to fruitful contribu- 
tions to the theory of organization and 
will thence be directly applicable to 
problems of management. 

Similar studies of group interactions 
have been made by Arensberg and Hors- 
fall (5), and Arensberg and MacGregor 
(6), who have shown that both in a pro- 
duction situation, and in a management 
group, the formal or rigidly imposed or- 
ganization structure does not indicate, as 
a rule, the actual pattern of “habitual” 
relations which exists. The ability to 
demonstrate what is generally recognized 
as an intuitive actuality, by quantitative 
methods, holds great promise of future 
utility to the engineer. Bales, at Har- 
vard, is studying the interaction patterns 
of small groups in an attempt to formu- 
late categories of actions which will be 
universally applicable for analytical pur- 
poses. (7) His probable success will de- 
pend upon the soundness of his cate- 
gories. 

A more formal and mathematical ex- 
tension of the concepts of the group 
dynamics school has been made by Bave- 
las, who has established a “model” which 
can be explored analytically, and in 
which certain basic restrictions as to 
communications paths, reaction times, 
etc., can be established. In testing these 
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concepts through the use of selected 
groups, it has been demonstrated that 
cooperation, evolution of leadership, con- 
fidence, pace, and functional results, are 
affected by the design of the structure 
itself. (8) There is no need to empha- 
size the importance of the direction 
which this work is taking—if the theory 
can be made to represent actual situa- 
tions, and the types of measurements 
which are made can be shown to be fea- 
sible and practical in industry, another 
extremely important tool will become 
available. 


Other Research Approaches 


The foundations of other research 
studies are to be found in the works of 
'Lotka. (9) This biological approach 
may at first glance seem strange, but 
when it is realized that a basic fact of 
life is structural organization and that 
the growth or decline of its various forms 
(species) must in some measure depend 
upon this organization, the connection be- 
comes more apparent. Lotka’s attempts 
to show mathematically the factors in- 
fluencing survival and disappearance of 
species were related both to mathemat- 
ical theories of classical economics, and 
to extension of concepts of social inter- 
action. 

The numerous mathematical develop- 
ments in other fields, corresponding to 
Lotka’s quantitative analysis of biology, 
such as psychometrics, sociometrics, eco- 
nometrics, etc., though fascinating, have 
not yet proved too fruitful in furnishing 
any adequate methods for the engineer. 
In some cases, results have been mis- 
leading or obscure. 

A recent interesting and rigorous at- 
tack on the problem of mathematically 
describing social interaction is that of 
the theory of games outlines by von 
Neumann and Morgenstern. (10) Un- 
fortunately the concepts of this theory 
are quite narrow, in that they symbolize 
the choice of a strategy in a given situa- 
tion, or “game,” intended to maximize 
gains, while at the same time minimizing 


losses. A little reflection will indicate 


the remoteness of pure “mini-max” ac- 
tivity (as it is apt to be called) in the 
usual industrial situation. However, the 
theorems of the theory of games do have 
great power, and in situations where the 
probabilities of gain, and risk of loss, 
can be estimated for all the parties in- 
volved, they can predict optimum courses 
of action. The theory does not as yet 
indicate any patterns of organizational 
structure, or assure that certain types 
of measurements would answer such 
questions as to why associations differ, 
and how. 

More descriptive and considerably less 
formal concepts have been propounded 
bv Zipf in his concept of least effort: “In 
all his activity, an individual will do 
those things which will reduce his esti- 
mated future expediture of effort to a 
minimum.” (11) These attempts to mini- 
mize effort lead to conflict, struggle, and 
automatic hierarchy in Zipf’s opinion. 
In organizational studies, they seem to 
return to the rigidity concepts of asso- 
ciation of earlier management thinkers. 
The wealth of data which Zipf has used, 
however, and some of the indications that 
he has given of the existence of certain 
types of structural pattern in associations 
may serve as guides for useful future 
research. 


Study of Dominance-Subordination 
Patterns 


In an entirely different fashion, and 
with rigor and formality, Lienau has at- 
tempted to strike at the heart of the 
matter of measuring and distinguishing 
the organizational characteristics of as- 
sociations. He develops mathematical ex- 
pressions for the domination of a sub- 
ordinate by a superior in terms of prob- 
ability functions. (12) He points out 
that the usual definition of organization 
stresses “differentiation” and “integra- 
tion,” and that no serious attempt has 
been made to define either in quantita- 
tive terms. Therefore he suggests as a 
measure of integration of a group the 
proportion of time spent in a situation 
in which certain individuals dominate 
certain others. Since such states are not 
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to be permanently fixed, these measures 
are probabilities. For example, in a 
group consisting of two persons, it is 
clear that integration is theoretically at 
a minimum when each is dominated by 
the other an equal part of the total time. 
At the same time, differentiation between 
the two members of the group would be 
also at a minimum. This kind of think- 
ing is certainly a significant guidepost 
along the path of organizational and 
management research. It is far from com- 
plete, and dominance-subordination char- 
acteristics may not be sufficiently com- 
plete factors in themselves to give useful 
expression to more than limited types of 
associated groups. 

It is certainly possible to visualize the 
combination of more than one area of 
research in this field to yield tools of 
great usefulness. For example, Gillespie 
in England has been using psychological 
measures of the attitude of members of 
an association toward each other to indi- 
cate the internal structure. He shows on 
a diagram their féeings of “we-ness”, 


“neutrality”, “hostility”, etc. By 
ming the various types of relationships 


sum- 


is obtained a measure of integration 
(though not necessarily of differentia- 
tion). The possibilities of extending Lie- 
nau’s somewhat limited domination-sub- 
ordination structure to Gillespie’s larger- 
area pattern are stimulating. (13) 


The Art of Leadership Theory 


An older intuitive approach to man- 
agement problems is receiving renewed 
attention with quantitative research. This 
can be characterized as the Art of Lead- 
ership Theory, which is based upon the 
quite natural and obvious assumption 
that the characteristics of the leader de- 
termine to some significant extent the 
characteristics of the association in 
which he leads. The difficulty in this 
school has been the inability to agree 
on the characteristics the leader should 
-have. At one time, he should be able to 
make decisions on a moment’s notice— 
at another, he should be patient, calm, 
cool, and be able to wait until all the 
returns were in before giving the answer, 


etc. However, Shartle at the Personnel 
Research Board of Ohio State University 
is attempting to measure the character- 
istics of leadership in a quantitative 
fashion. In other words, Shartle hopes 
to answer questions as to the leader’s 
influence, and the influence of particu- 
lar characteristics, upon an association. 
If these researches are successful, they 
will furnish us with another set of 
valuable measurments in examining, de- 
signing, and improving the organization 
structure of business enterprises. (14) 
There are a number of other groups 
undertaking studies of relationships in 
the total environmental situation to de- 
termine the basic patterns and to indi- 
cate significant measurements. Among 
these groups are the Harvard Human 
Relations Group, the Cornell Industrial 
Relations Center, the Yale Labor and 
Management Center, and others. In most 
of these projects, attempts are being 
made to study entire industrial groups 
and to measure their motivations and 
behavior in some sound manner. Bakke 
at Yale points out that the frame of 
reference which is used there deliberate- 
ly has not been fixed. This has been 
done to permit the theory to be develop- 
ed to meet observations as they are made, 
and to adjust hypotheses which may be 
wrecked on the rocks of real observa- 
tions. If they succeed in their purpose of 
classifying and analyzing human be- 
havior in the field, they will be able to 
come to meaningful conclusions, and to 
furnish an entirely different type of tools 
for the measurement and design of or- 
ganizational characteristics. (15) 


CONCLUSIONS 


This note does not pretend to have sur- 
veyed the entire field of research and 
study which is of interest to industrial 
engineers and managers, but a variety 
of different types of research have been 
covered to indicate the diversity of work 
going on. It is not at all possible to pre- 
dict the exact areas of which work will 
lead to the most important or most use- 
ful knowledge and tools for us. This is 
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a rather invariant characteristic of re- 
search in any field—in the exploratory 
stages at least. It is well nigh impossible 
to make valid predictions about the im- 
portance of the outcome. 


The Road Ahead 


The ultimate objective is clearly ap- 
parent—to increase production in indus- 
trial enterprises through a better under- 
standing of the processes of organization. 
All such increases in production will be 
almost entirely net gains to society. The 
input involved is negligible, and a small 
percentage increase in production per 
worker can be tremendously important 
for the future. Organization is a char- 
acteristic of associations—and it can be 


assumed that it is not a random char- 
acteristic. If it can be understood, meas- 
ured, specified, and controlled, the in- 


dustrial engineer and manager will be 
able to achieve this most important goal. 

This is the baseline from which prac- 
titioners and students of organization 
and management may view the future. 
We are at the crossroads—what lies 
ahead cannot be foretold. The diversity 
of research and study which is required 
has been outlined, but more important, 
perhaps, is the indication of the need to 
understand the problems involved in 
moving forward in this field. The indus- 
trial engineer and manager should be 
able to assess more concretely the neces- 
sity for cooperation with the life scien- 
tists, for the development of a common 
language, for an experimental approach 
to the study of human association. Every 
step which moves closer to the ultimate 
goal will be a step of great importance 
in preserving and extending the gains 
of our free society. 
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Vision: A Tool for Use 
on Every Job 


VICTOR A. LENNON and ROBERT B. SHAPIRO* 


A soundly engineered vision program will pay tangible dividends to management by 
increasing productivity and decreasing waste and accidents. Pointing out that four- 
fifths of our daily activities are controlled by our eyes, the authors cite facts, figures, 
and case studies to point up the value of an occupational vision program. 


TODAY'S HIGHLY COMPETITIVE MARKET 
places major emphasis on_ individual 
productivity. Profits and, in many in- 
stances, the very survival of a firm are 
dependent on it. Consequently, it be- 
hooves management to utilize every tool 
which favorably affects the productive 
ability and capacity of the individual. 

The basic shift from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy has introduced 
a parallel shiit from “distant” seeing 
in the natural outdoc: world to “near” 
seeing in man’s artificially illuminated 
indoor world. 7 

Progressive managemént has _ recog- 
nized this change in visual demands, and 
realizes that anything it can do to im- 
prove the visual capability of the indi- 
vidual will, in effect, improve individual 
productive capacity. Unfortunately, 
many small businesses either do not 
recognize this fact or they believe that 
vision improvement programs are eco- 
nomically feasible only in large organi- 
zations or on work on which excep- 
tionally “critical seeing” is required. 
This approach obviously has the ten- 
dency to broaden the cost gap between 
small and large producers. 

Exhaustive studies conducted in a 
variety of plants, large and small, have 
proved that the food-processing plant, 
or the packaging plant, or the string 
manufacturing plant will benefit from 


* Directors, Associated Business Consultants. 


a properly engineered vision program as 
well as will the needle trades, or the 
radio assembly plant, or the watch 
manufacturing plant. 


A Recent Study 


A vision test was recently conducted, 
for example, on a group of 40 food- 
packaging operators. It should be 
pointed out that joint professional ob- 
servers believed that the operation in- 
volved in this study did not require a 
great degree of “critical” seeing. 

In order to determine if a relationship 
actually existed between the visual per- 
formance of the operators and their job 
performance, individual production rat- 
ings were first acquired through the 
use of accepted psychometric techniques. 
Then a battery of tests which measure 
11 basic visual skills was utilized to 
determine the visual performance of 
each operator. The following visual 
skills were measured: 


1. Vertical eye muscle coordination 
while looking at the equivalent 
distance of 20 feet. 

. Lateral eye muscle coordination 
while looking at the equivalent 
distance of 20 feet. 

. Visual acuity of the right eye, 
with the left eye seeing at the 
equivalent distance of 20 feet. 
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. Visual acuity of the left eye, 
with the right eye seeing at the 
equivalent distance of 20 feet. 

. Binocular visual acuity, at the 
equivalent distance of 20 feet. 

. Depth perception at thie equiva- 
lent distance of 20 feet. 

. Lateral eye muscle coordination 
at 16 inches. 

. Visual acuity of the right eye, with 
the left eye seeing, at 16 inches. 

. Visual acuity of the left eye, with 
the right eye, seeing at 16 inches. 

10. Binocular visual acuity at 16 
inches. 
11. Depth perception at 16 inches. 


In addition, “color vision” and “speed 
of seeing” of operators performing cer- 
tain tasks were measured. 


Correlating Test Results with 
Job Performance 


Comparison studies of the relation of 
the vision performance of these operators 
to their job performance indicated that: 


A. All the operators who passed the 
test of visual acuity with both eyes 
at 16 inches rated high produc- 
tively; whereas none of the opera- 
tors who rated low productively 


passed this (See Chart 
No. 1.) 

. 85 per cent of the “high” rated 
operators passed the vision test 
of eye muscle coordination, where- 
as only 45 per cent of “low” 
rated operators passed this test. 
(See Chart No. 2.) 

. None of the operators who failed 
the depth perception test were 
rated high productively, whereas 
66 per cent of the operators who 
failed this test rated low produc- 
tively. 


test. 


Of particular interest is the fact that 
no relationship was indicated between 
job performance and far vision. If the 
usual 20-20 distant vision test was used 
for selection and placement of operators 
for this task, we would not be selecting 
the best visually qualified operators. 


This well bears out the fact that a test 
of an employee’s vision at 20 feet can- 
not determine whether he is visually 
qualified to perform a task at 8 inches, 
16 inches, 32 inches or any other dis- 
tance. In fact, on the operation of 
hosiery looping, which is performed at 
8 inches, it was found that the most 
successful operators failed to pass the 
20-20 test of distant vision. 


Results of Another Test 


The visual requirements of jobs vary, 
and we cannot determine what these 
requirements are by judgment or ob- 
servation of the task alone. A further 
example of this is the vision study re- 
cently conducted on a group of hand- 
wind operators in a string processing 
plant. These operators are required to 
thread a 3/16-inch wide string through 
a guide, wind the string on a spool, cut, 
wrap, and seal the spool. It was the 
opinion of a group of professional ob- 
servers that this task required: 

a. Good visual acuity at 14 inches, 

b. A high degree of eye muscle coordi- 

nation. 

c. Good depth perception. 

However, comparison studies of the 
vision performance of these operators 
to their individual production earnings 
indicated that good muscle coordination 
of the two eyes, or any degree of depth 
perception was not required on this job, 
nor was good distant vision. The only 
visual factor necessary on this job is 
good near acuity in one eye. As a re- 
sult, a very simple yet effective vision 
standard was established for the selec- 
tion of applicants for this job. If an 
applicant can read 6-point type (tele- 
phone directory print) at 14 inches with 
either eye he is visually qualified for 
this particular task. 

Another interesting fact revealed by 
this study is that the operators who 
ranked in the top one-third productively, 
did not achieve as high scores on the 
test of “speed of seeing” as did the 
operators who ranked lowest produc- 
tively. This is due to the fact that the 
“speed of seeing” test was projected 





at a distance of five feet, whereas the 
operators work at a distance of 14 
inches. It is very likely that the high- 
earning operators have become “visual 
introverts” in that they have learned 
to ignore distractions occurring in their 
immediate surroundings. On the other 
hand, the low-earning operators can be 
considered to be “visual extroverts” be- 
cause they are very alert to all activities 
occurring around them. They have a 
tendency to look up from their work at 
the slightest distraction. It is very pos- 
sible that visual discomfort at their 
working distance is the factor respon- 
sible for the visual behavior of this 
latter group of operators. 


implications to Management 


In view of the fact that 80 per cent 
of our activities are controlled by our 
eyes, and that 33% per cent of the 
energy we “burn up” during the average 
day is consumed by our visual mech- 
anism, management certainly would be 
wise to utilize a vision improvement 
program as a medium to greater indi- 
vidual productivity and safety, and de- 
creases in waste, labor turnover, and 
makeup pay. An example of the savings 
possible through the installation of such 
a program may be seen in the results 
of the vision improvement program in 
operation at the food-processing plant 
referred to earlier: Savings of approxi- 
mately $5,000 annually are being ef- 
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fected through the reduction in over- 
weights, in addition to the savings from 
increased productivity. 


The human seeing machine requires 
preventive maintenance and occasional 
assistance as does the industrial ma- 
chine. Furthermore, it is sheer folly to 
entrust an expensive piece of techno- 
logical equipment to a visually handi- 
capped operator. Many visual handi- 
caps are subtle in nature, and more often 
than not their presence is unknown even 
to the individual concerned. 


Caution Needed 


It is important that management 
recognize that the prescription of spec- 
tacles to correct vision defects is not the 
entire answer to the visual problem, 
however. In fact, the indiscriminate pre- 
scribing of eyeglasses constitutes a 
definite hazard to the industrial ability of 
the employee, and he may acquire a 
false sense of security. 


Before a proper occupational eye cor- 


rection can be prescribed, the visual 
requirements of the particular job in 
question must be ascertained and a set 
of visual standards established. For 
example, there was the problem of Bill 
S., an employee of a mail order com- 
pany. Bill started with the company as 
a youngster just out of school. He suc- 
cessfully held jobs of office boy, stock 
clerk, stock re-buyer, and receiving de- 


RELATION BETWEEN "NEAR" VISUAL ACUITY AND PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
OF FOOD OPERATORS 
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RELATION BETWEEN "NEAR LATERAL MUSCLE BALANCE” AND PERFORMANCE 
RATINGS OF FOOD OPERATORS 
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partment assistant. After over 30 years’ 
service, as a reward he was promoted to 
assistant supervisor of the Stock Control 
Unit. One of the responsibilities of this 
job was a daily physical count of in- 
ventory. Shortly after the promotion, 
Bill began to be a problem. He 
“snapped” at workers; he began to 
complain about overwork. His perfect 
attendance record deteriorated. His 
formerly perfect work became sloppy 
and full of errors. The company’s per- 
sonnel department, job counsellors and 
medical unit stepped into the picture. 
He passed all the tests perfectly—but 
the problem continued. He recognized 
but could not understand his change 
himself. 


By coincidence, his company adopted 


an occupational vision program. The 
program disclosed that Bill’s new job 
required accurately reading stock bin 
ecards and checking bins, 60 per cent 
of which were above the level of Bill’s 
eyes. Bill had perfect corrected vision 
with the usual type of bifocal glasses. 
But, when he tried to see “up” above 
eye level, his trouble began. Obviously, 
frustration upon frustration followed. 
Specialized vision requirements of his 
new job resulted in Bill obtaining a spe- 
cialized eye correction with bottom and 


top reading segments. Result: solution 
of problem for Bill and management. 


Conclusion 


Illumination and color are allied fac- 
tors which can be intelligently and pro- 
fitably applied without excessive re- 
modeling and cost. 

This type of program does not contem- 
plate the complete revamping of exist- 
ing facilities and the incurring of exces- 
sive expenses. Lighting fixtures and 
paint, as well as vision, are tools which 
management is presently employing 
anyway. It certainly is to management’s 
advantage to increase the effectiveness 
of these tools. 

Smaller plants, as well as the larger 
ones, need realize that a properly en- 
gineered occupational vision program 
will pay real dividends. All who must 
look do not always see—but manage- 
ment always pays! 
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Current Use (and Misuse) 
of Psychological Tests 
in Business and Industry 


FREDERIC R. WICKERT 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State College 

Dissatisfaction with an industrial testing program frequently means that tests are 
being misused; i.e., those administering or distributing the tests may be incompe- 
tent or unethical, or the company personnel man may not know how to use tests 
properly. Here is a statement that should alert industrial test users to some of the 


specific problems of misuse. 


A PERSONNEL DIRECTOR, who has been 
thinking for some time that he really 
ought to have a psychological testing 
program in his company, asks a psycho- 
logist acquaintance, “What tests should 
I buy? What are the best tests I can 
get?” 

The question is sometimes worded this 
way: “We’ve got to select some new su- 
pervisors. What tests would you recom- 
mend?” 

Other times the psychologist is not 
asked questions until later in the game. 
The personnel man says, “We bought 
the Wonderlic Personnel Test and the 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Ability. 
We've been giving them for six months 
now to all the people we hire. How do 
we know these tests are helping us? 
What passing score should a man make 
before we put him on the job?” 

A psychologist on the staff of a promi- 
nent and progressive company in a large 
industrial city estimates that represen- 
tatives of at least 20 industrial com- 
panies asked him questions of this kind 
in the past year. Industrial psychologists 
in universities report similar experiences. 


Factors That Indicate Testing Needs 


Psychologists find that many person- 


nel men want and expect simple, clear- 
cut, immediate answers to these ques- 
tions But answers to questions on per- 
sonnel testing are not usually simple. 
Here is just a sample of what the 
psychologist may need to go into before 
he can come up with some help on test- 
ing: 


In what respects are each of the 
classifications of personnel to be se- 
lected considered unsatisfactory? 
What are these classifications of per- 
sonnel? How many persons in each 
classification are selected in a month 
or a year? Is there any systematic 
way of finding out how successful 
each individual in a given classifica- 
tion turns out to be when he gets on 
the job? Has information on the job 
performance of individuals been 
compared with test scores made at 
the time of hiring? 


When the personnel man doesn’t get 
the clear-cut, simple answers he wants, 
but nevertheless continues to use tests, 
what happens? And what happens when 
another personnel man somehow starts 
using tests but doesn’t get around to 
asking searching questions about his 
testing program? Or when still another 
personnel man finds someone who ap- 
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pears to know all about testing and has 
satisfyingly simple if somewhat over- 
optimistic answers to testing problems? 
At least one result is likely to be the 
misuse of tests. 


Why Are Tests Misused? 


That there is widespread misuse of 
tests is not surprising. A survey made 
in 1947 indicates that roughly 300 of 
the 400 companies cooperating in the sur- 
vey started using tests since 1940. A com- 
pany will probably not make the most 
effective use of so complex a personnel 
technique as testing during the first years 
of its trial.! 

The recent upsurge of use (and mis- 
use) of tests can be accounted for in 
several ways. Perhaps the most important 
factor in recent years is the recognition 
that hiring a human being is expensive. 
A piece of equipment costing $20,000 
would be purchased only after specifica- 
tions had been very carefully prepared 
and then the equipment checked against 
these specifications. A human being, 
however, who over a period of years is 
likely to cost a good deal more than 
$20,000, is commonly selected with far 


less care. Tests can play an important 


part in the more careful selection of 
human beings, but only if the tests them- 
selves are properly used. 

Over a period of years, psychologists 
have been developing the theory of 
psychological testing. They are still 
working on this uncompleted task. Test 
users, however, have in many instances 
never learned much of this theory. The 
relatively few who have knowledge of 
it often do not attempt to keep abreast 
of developments. In fact, many indus- 
trial test users are likely to find these 
developments confusing and contradic- 
tory. Witness the recent debate carried 
on in this journal between Dr. R. R. 
Brown? and Dr. M. W. Richardson. 


' National Industrial Conference Board, Experience 
with Psychological Tests, Studies in Personnel 
Policy No. 92, 1948. 
*“The Rorschach in Industry,” by 
Brown, Personnet, May, 1948. 
*“*The Rorschach in Industry’ 
a Rejoinder,” Personnet, May, 
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A Criticism and 
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Notwithstanding this apparent confu- 
sion, there is a basic set of principles of 
test theory and practice on which most 
psychologists would agree. The problem 
of the violations of these principles has 
become one of increasing concern to 
those who are interested in insuring that 
tests are utilized to their best advantage. 


Some Corrective Measures 


As a first step toward doing something 
about this problem, a committee of the 
American Psychological Association went 
to the trouble to collect incidents of 
the misuse of tests.4 This committee then 
carefully analyzed and classified these 
incidents. This was done: (1) to deter- 
mine what kinds of misuse were occur- 
ring; and (2) to find ways of correct- 
ing the various kinds of misuse. 


Partly from their analysis of incidents 
and partly from other information avail- 
able to the committee, some methods of 
correcting the misuse of tests have been 
worked out. Here they are: 


A. Actions of test distributors to raise 
the qualifications of test users. 

On the positive side, some distributors 
have prepared authentic and relatively 
non-technical information on the proper 
use of tests in industry.5 


Another tactic to raise the qualifica- 
tions of test users is that now employed 
by some test distributors, namely, the 
refusal to sell certain of their tests to 
unqualified persons who ask to buy. For 
example, they do not sell tests they con- 
sider difficult to administer and interpret 
to industrial firms that do not have per- 
sons on their staffs who meet certain 
specified professional qualifications. As a 
result of this practice, though fewer 
people can buy certain tests, those who 
can do so are better-qualified users. 


The efforts of these test distributors, 


«Ethical Standards for the Distribution of Psy- 
chological Tests and Diagnostic Aids,”” American 
Psychologist, November, 1949, pp. 495-501. 

5 See, for example, Test Service Bulletin No. 37, 
June, 1949, prepared by the Psychological Cor- 
poration. See also — F. L., How to Use 
Employment Tests. loyment Testing Bulletin 
No. Caifornia Tes ; ieveun, 1943, p. 16 
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however, are to some extent counteracted 
by the practices of other distributors and 
publishers who still sell tests to anyone 
who pays the price for their materials. 
Other problems arise out of a policy 
that attempts to restrict sales of tests 
“qualified” users. “Unqualified” users 
are found who, when denied commer- 
cially distributed tests, put together 
poorly constructed homemade tests and 
then proceed to use them. Also, as test 
distributors become selective in the per- 
sons to whom they sell tests, pressure 
may be put on qualified psychologists to 
vouch for a test program with which 
they have little or no connection. Several 
such situations were found among the 
incidents collected by the committee. 


B. Actions of test authors to follow up 
and look after the tests they develop. 

Authors of commercially distributed 
tests are being encouraged by their pro- 
fessional colleagues to assume a greater 
responsibility than have some of them 
in the past to follow up on each test 
they produce. They are being asked to 
do the following: (1) Conduct further 
reasearch on the test. (2) Collect, ana- 
lyze, and report the results of research 
on the test, as new research is done 
by other investigators as well as them- 
selves. (3) Prepare new test manuals as 
important new information on the test 
becomes available. 

C. The cooperation of test users is 
needed. 

Test distributors and publishers and 
test authors cannot alone improve the 
current situation. It is essential that co- 
operation be obtained from the many 
people who use tests as one, perhaps 
minor, phase of their work. These people 
include employment managers and in- 
terviewers in private companies, govern- 
ment personnel workers, vocational 
guidance counselors, employment agency 
personnel, and consultants on personnel 
and industrial relations problems. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Given below are some specific sug- 
gestions to those who use tests, for the 
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purpose of minimizing the misuse of tests 
in personnel work. Also presented are 
some of the incidents that prompted the 
suggestions. 

These suggestions are worded in the 
form of a check list of questions to ask 
yourself. If you can answer “Yes” to all 
the questions, the chances are good that 
you are not involved in the misuse of 
tests. 


Attitudes of Test Users | 


First come a few questions concerned 
with your attitude toward testing: 


1. Is better selection really an im- 
portant personnel problem in your situa- 
tion? And are your selection problems 
ones in which tests can help? If tests 
look as though they might be a part of 
the answer, are you prepared to stand 
the cost and to stay with the program 
long enough to give it a fair trial?7 

2. Are you convinced that testing is 
not simply a mechanical process of buy- 
ing and then giving tests, but is a mat- 
ter of continual checking and revision, 
particularly as your personnel problems 
change with time and circumstances? 


3. If your training and experience in 
personnel work is typical of that of most 
personnel people, and did not include a 
systematic study of the technical aspects 
of psychological testing, do you believe 
there is a possibility that you might not 
be qualified to administer and interpret 
psychological tests? 


4. Do you recognize that even though 
you may be qualified to administer and 
interpret one or more kinds of tests, you 
are not therefore automatically qualified 
to administer and interpret other kinds 
of tests? 


‘Similar lists of suggestions are being prepared 
for other groups of test users—for example, test 
users in the field of education. 


7 See the article by Mason Haire, 
in employee selection,”” Harvard Business Re- 
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view, 28, 1950, pages 42-51, to become familiar 
with some of the kinds of ‘difficulties a testing 
program in wr bf can create. This article also 
poor some of the informal factors rarely 
mentioned in most descriptions of testing, that 
one should consider when deciding: (1) Is selec- 
tion one of my main personnel problems? (2) 
If it is, should I go in for testing? 
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Purchasing and Using Test Materials 


Next come questions reflecting prob- 
lems of purchasing and working with 
test materials and test services. 

5. Are you in sympathy with test pub- 
lishers and distributors who, by refusing 
to sell to “unqualified” persons and or- 
ganizations, can do much to keep tests 
from falling into the wrong hands? 
Would you or your firm, if denied access 
to certain test materials because a test 
distributor considered you “unqualified,” 
refrain from trying to get the tests in 
some indirect, even “bootleg,” way? 

One of the indirect ways of getting 
tests is shown in the following incident: 
“An official of a government guidance 
center resigned and started private prac- 
tice. Although untrained in testing psy- 
chology, he got a good deal of local 
publicity as a psychologist. He put poli- 
tical pressure on a local member of the 
American Psychological Association, 


who was employed by the city, to recom- 
mend him to a test distributor so that 
he would be qualified to purchase tests. 
The psychologist employed by the city 


wrote a letter of qualification and tests 
were sold to this pseudopsychologist.” 

Another incident: “A local firm using 
psychological tests in consulting work 
employs no psychologists. One staff mem- 
ber took a course with an industrial 
psychologist teaching in a nearby uni- 
versity, and the firm implies that the 
psychologist is associated with its opera- 
tions. The firm seems to have no difficul- 
ty in getting tests.” 

Still another incident: “A psychologist 
member of a reputable consulting firm 
reports, ‘In my company we occasionally 
train one or two persons in an industrial 
organization to use a few simple and 
standardized tests. I believe they are 
trained adequately for that task. But 
in the course of a few years, those train- 
ed persons leave that job and pass on 
the duties (and perhaps some of the 
training) to their successors. The suc- 
cessors are often not adequately trained. 
The companies doing this continue to 
purchase tests but refuse to purchase 
any further training by the consultant.’ ” 


‘ 


Actually, the standards which would 
qualify a prospective industrial user to 
buy tests are, for most tests, not particu- 
larly difficult to meet. If you decide to 
meet a test publisher’s standards by hir- 
ing a new person or by utilizing a con- 
sultant on testing, you might first make 
certain that such individuals meet these 
standards. Some publishers clearly state 
in their test catalogs the standards their 
customers must meet. 

6. If you were denied access to com- 
mercially published tests because your 
organization did not have a _ properly 
qualified person on its staff, would you 
refrain from putting together your own 
“homemade” tests?® (Unless, of course, 
you had testing specialists construct 
your tests for you. If you did this, you 
would probably have tests more appro- 
priate for your special situation that you 
could buy from commercial distributors. ) 

Sometimes the use of what amounts 
to homemade tests might come about in 
the following way. (Fortunately, this in- 
cident has a happy ending from the 
viewpoint of minimizing the misuse of 
tests.) “A non-professional person ap- 
proached an employment manager with 
extreme claims for a ‘temperament’ test 
of his own devising. He claimed ap- 
proval for it by university faculty mem- 
bers and local business men and manu- 
facturers. He also produced unorthodox 
evidence on the effectiveness of his test. 
This employment manager had a psy- 
chologist check on this test. Re-test re- 
liability (internal dependability of the 
test obtained by giving it to the same 
persons a second time, preferably after 
these persons have had enough time to 
forget the answers they gave the first 
time) turned out to be about zero.” 

7. If you or your organization were 
qualified to buy tests, would you pur- 
chase tests mainly on the basis of the 
facts of their standardization and valida- 
tion? Woud you try not to let the follow- 
ing factors unduly influence your test 


*A blast at these “homemade” tests is made by 
D. B. Paterson in his special review of Buros’ 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. This re- 
view may be found in Personnel Psychology, 2, 
1949, pp. 243-248. See especially pp. 244-245. 
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purchases: (1) a widely-publicized test 
name or author’s name; (2) your own 
favorable experience in using the test 
on yourself, members of your family, 
friends, or several of your office asso- 
ciates; (3) the neatly and attractively 
prepared advertisements or test mate- 
rials alone; (4) extravagant claims re- 
garding how good the test is; (5) the 
high recommendation of personnel peo- 
ple in your own or some other company 
who report enthusistically how wonder- 
fully the test is working for them? 

An incident illustrating a situation 
in which point (1) above might be of 
importance is as follows: “A salesman 
representing a marketer of non-psycho- 
logical equipment attempted to rent or 
sell a battery of apparatus tests of his 
company’s manufacture to an industrial 
personnel man. As evidence of their 
validity he gave no technical informa- 
tion about the tests but only stressed 
the inventor‘s name and institution.” 

8. Do you regard all test salesmen 
as mere order-takers and not as expert 
consultants on testing problems, unless 
you have definite evidence that they ac- 
tually are expert consultants on testing? 
Are you especially suspicious of the test 
salesman who somehow manages to find 
all the answers to your testing problems 
in his company’s catalog of tests? (Tests 
are like some other commodities in at 
least one way: no one distributor has all 
the good tests among his offerings.) 

This incident happened in a school 
situation, but you can substitute person- 
nel manager for school superintendent 
without stretching the imagination very 
far: “A test salesman, asked by a school 
superintendent, who admitted he knew 
little about guidance, to draw up a 
guidance program for his school, there- 
upon gave him a ‘complete guidance pro- 
gram’ by checking items in his catalog.” 

9. Do you make sure that once you 
or your organization have obtained a 
supply of test materials, these materials 
are carefully guarded so that they do 
not get into the hands of unauthorized 
persons? (No matter how much someone 
else in the office, or one of the super- 


visors in another department, wants you 
to give him some tests to take home to 
try on his children?) 

Here is a recent incident that shows 
how an unthinking personnel man makes 
a practice of putting tests in the wrong 
hands: “Joe is a senior majoring in ac- 
counting in a state university. Several 
months before graduation he began the 
campaign to get himself a job. One of 
the organizations he approached was a 
branch office of a nationwide, public 
accounting firm in a neighboring large 
city. The personnel director, after courte- 
ously interviewing Joe, handed him a 
sheaf of test booklets, which included 
the following tests: (1) the Otis—a 
standard general intelligence test used 
by many companies; (2) the Kuder 


Preference Record—a vocational interest 
blank; and (3) the Bernreater Person- 
ality Inventory—a paper-and-pencil per- 
sonality test. Joe was asked to fill these 
out at home and mail them back to the 
personnel director within a week. It 
doesn’t take much imagination to pre- 


dict what Joe did under these circum- 
stances. On returning to the campus he 
enlisted the help of three friends who 
lived in the same dormitory. They spent 
quite a few hours working out the best 
possible answers to the test questions. 
One of the friends even approached his 
psychology professor to see if he couldn’t 
borrow the official scoring keys for the 
tests.” It is obvious that ‘Joe’s scores 
would not be accurate indications of his 
abilities or interests. It is just as obvious 
that the scores the other fellows in the 
dormitory would make, if they happened 
to be given these same tests by some 
personnel department, would be as mis- 
leading as Joe’s scores. 

Sometimes, instead of handing tests 
out to people like Joe who come into the 
personnel office, the tests are mailed out. 
The fact that this is common practice 
leads to the next question: 

10. Do you refrain from mailing tests 
directly to individual examinees, who 
then take the tests at home “on their 
honor”? Do you refrain from doing busi- 
ness with consultants who mail tests 
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to examinees, to be taken at home? 

An incident: “A management consult- 
ing firm sells a testing service to com- 
panies interested in screening salesmen. 
This firm sends the test booklets to the 
candidate to do at home. It is common 
practice for the entire family of the 
client to cooperate with him in filling in 
responses. Included among the tests is 
the Otis, the same intelligence test that 
was given to the college student in the 
case above. This test is supposed to 
be carefully timed. Invariably almost 
every candidate gets close to the top 
score on the Otis, for obvious reasons. 
Almost as invariably, all applicants show 
high persuasive interest and desirable 
personality traits. Unfortunate is the 
honest candidate, for the interpreters 
make much of a score that is only medi- 
um good or medium, when such a rare 
score occurs.” 

11. Do you make sure that test scores 
made by applicants, employees, or clients 
do not fall into the hands of persons 
not qualified to interpret them? 


Sometimes the last person who should 
see a set of scores is the person who 
made them. Because he lacks a thorough 
understanding of the use to be made 
of the test scores, or for many other 
reasons, usually emotional, knowledge of 
his scores may make him feel unjustifi- 
ably inferior, threatened, and insecure. 


Conclusion 


The above 11 questions and incidents 
do not make up a complete inventory 
of the ways in which tests are being mis- 
used. They mainly call attention to some 
of the more common misuses. They tend 
to focus on the seamy side of personnel 
work—a side many of us would rather 
not look at. 

On the other hand, there seems to be 
a slowly growing number of industrial 
and governmental organizations that can 
answer “Yes” to the foregoing or to a 
similar list of questions. These are the 
organizations that will benefit through 
the use of tests. 








CORRECTION 


Through a clerical error in manuscript, the name of Personnel Journal was 
omitted from Table 2 in the article, “Manpower Managers—Their Habits, Haunts 
and Customs,” featured in the May issue of Personne. This table should have 
shown (as was indicated in the text) that this journal is high on the list of periodi- 
cals read by personnel and industrial relations executives. 











Developing Written Tests for 
Employee Selection 
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Test Development Section, U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Employee testing programs must be tailored to individual company requirements, 
which often means that tests must be specially designed rather than obtained from 


commercial sources. 


This article describes in step-by-step sequence, from initial 


planning to final validation, how a written test is constructed. 


WITH THE PASSAGE of almost five years 
since World War II, it remains a source 
of amazement to the psychologist con- 
cerned with the scientific selection of 
personnel that a vast number of indus- 
trial establishments, which can most 
benefit by the techniques of selection, 
have yet to adopt such systems of psy- 
chological personnel screening. And the 
eyes of the psychologist open even wider 
in wonder when executives concerned 
with employment maintain that psycho- 
logical tests and measurements are cer- 
tainly unnecessary with the loosening 
of the labor market and the increased 
availability of applicants for all posi- 
tions. One wonders if the executives in 
question are aware of the accomplish- 
ments resulting from the vast testing and 
placement system in the military forces. 
They may be familiar with certain as- 
pects of the work, but unfortunately the 
cases of misassignment stand out more 
clearly than the bulk of good work. 
Apparently the extent to which a sound 
program of psychological research can 
result directly in the saving of dollars 
to an organization has not been properly 
presented. Wherein, then, does the fault 
lie? To a large extent with the psy- 
chologists themselves. 

Though vast strides in scientific per- 
sonnel selection have yet to be made, the 


psychological literature abounds with 
reports involving the selection of 
administrative, professional, clerical, 
skilled, and even unskilled personnel. 
The reason so many companies are today 
without a scientific program of selection 
probably lies in the fact that perhaps 
90 per cent of all such reports are 
published in psychological journals. 
They are written by psychologists and 
read by psychologists. When such re- 
ports are rewritten and sent to the 
various trade journals or magazines read 
by industrial executives, they are often 
misinterpreted and at other times are 
ignored. Quite understandably, the busy 
executive cannot or is unwilling to take 
the time necessary to turn himself into 
a technician capable of interpreting co- 
efficients, sigmas, selection ratios, prob- 
able errors, regression equations, and 
standard scores. If he fails to be stimu- 
lated by the article he reads, he either 
rejects the idea or must wait until he 
is “sold” on a program of selection by 
the psychologist, who unfortunately often 
tends to lose patience with the idea of 
making his methods and data clearly 
understandable to the executive. It is the 
intent of this paper to present the essen- 
tials of a sound program of personnel 
testing in the hope that the facts set 
forth may diffuse through the circle of 
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readers with some training in psychology 
to those who are faced with the day-to- 
day problems of selection. 


Program Objectives 


The selection and placement of em- 
ployees is a vastly complex and intricate 
procedure if validity of the actions taken 
is to be upheld. The primary goal of 
selection is to arrange job applicants in 
rank order of merit so that employment 
needs will be met by hiring the best of 
all the applicants first and the poorest 
last or not at all. The primary goal of 
efficient placement must be to place 
the employees in jobs in which the 
skills they possess will be utilized to the 
fullest extent for the best interests of 
the organization. Research has shown 
that one of the most successful tech- 
niques to insure validity in selection and 
placement is the use of soundly con- 
structed written tests designed for each 
type of position set up in the organiza- 
tion. 


Tests No Panacea 


At the very outset, it must be pointed 


out that the authors are not of the 
opinion that a psychological written test 
is the panacea for all selection and place- 
ment ills of an organization. Indeed 
there are strong indications that there 
are areas in which the injudicious appli- 
cation of written tests can worsen the 
selection and placement situation of a 
concern fast-talked into the acceptance 
of the idea that psychological tests per 
se are the answer to its selection prob- 
lems. The science of psychological 
measurement has built up a compre- 
hensive body of mental test theory which, 
in the hands of a trained expert, can be 
a powerful tool for improving selection 
techniques. But individualized research 
is required before management can have 
any confidence that its present system is 
really inadequate or that a given psy- 
chological test will improve matters. The 
chances of improving selection by merely 
installing a test picked from a test cata- 
logue because it has an impressive title 


are about equal to the chances of pick- 
ing up a fruitful market for expansion 
by throwing darts blindfolded against a 
map of the world. If thoroughgoing 
research into the operations of a busi- 
ness or industrial concern indicates that 
psychological testing can help, then the 
test battery employed, be it composed 
of ready-made tests or specially designed 
instruments, must be tailored to the 
specific requirements of the organization 
with regard to its peculiar operations, 
the labor market from which it draws, 
and its commitments to personnel, man- 
agement, and stockholders. This article 
will attempt to describe the techniques 
employed in the construction of such 
written tests. 


Determining the Requisites for Job Success 


It is generally assumed that standards 
of experience and education suffice as 
the hiring standards for most positions. 
Job tryouts are sometimes employed, 
but these are often so expensive, waste- - 
ful, and time-consuming that they are 
impractical to install. Consequently 
some combination of training, education, 
and work experience required for em- 
ployment is set up. These standards 
having been established, it is usually 
assumed that individuals who meet the 
qualifications generally succeed in the 
job. Too often, however, individuals 
meet the experience and education re- 
quirements but fail to meet satisfactory 
standards of job performance. 

The factors which comprise job suc- 
cess in almost any position are numerous 
and complex. There are factors of 
general learning ability, specific job 
knowledge, interest in the type of work, 
as well as certain personality factors, 
which are important to job success on 
some jobs and not others, all of which 
play an important part in determining 
whether the indivi*tual will be a suc- 
cessful worker or will merely give a 
mediocre performance. It is naive to 
assume that standards of experience and 
education are sufficient in themselves in 
screening out individuals who succeed 
or fail to succeed on any specific job. 
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Educational requirements alone do not 
insure that individuals will be selected 
who measure up to the criteria of suc- 
cess in any given job. At the present 
time, the amount of job knowledge or 
education necessary to perform ade- 
quately has not been established for 
many positions. The curriculum for 
training is not agreed upon for many 
positions; there are even some jobs in 
which a high degree of education proves 
a definite handicap. As for experience 
requirements, studies have been made 
which do not support the thesis that 
an individual becomes a more success- 
ful worker simply by remaining on his 
job. Correlational studies, in fact, have 
shown a negative correlation between 
years of experience on the job and suc- 
cess on some jobs. In short, workers 
have been found with many years of ex- 
perience who were among the poorest 
workers on the job, and they tended to 
become even poorer the longer they 
remained on the job. 


Psychological Measurement Needed 


This is not to say that standards of 
training and experience should be 
abolished. Rather there must be insti- 
tuted more objective methods of deter- 
mining what these standards shall be, 
and provisions must be made for examin- 
ing applicants in those additional factors 
which make for successful job _per- 
formance. The principal approach to 
such a program of scientific personnel 
selection lies in a sound test construc- 
tion technique. The past war demon- 
strated conclusively that such an ap- 
proach results in vast savings in man- 
power distribution and economy under 
emergency circumstances. Both industry 
and the federal service have adopted test 
construction procedures as a known 
money-saving device, since the time and 
effort spent in interviewing applicants 
and in giving them a training course 
has often been found wasted because 
of the inability of interviewers con- 
sistently to select applicants who would 
be successful workers even after the 
training is given them. 
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The development of a test or battery 
of tests is a highly complex and lengthy 
procedure. That it is a fairly expensive 
and time-consuming process—often tak- 
ing from six months to two years—has 
been the argument against initiating 
such programs. But when it is considered 
that education and experience standards, 
though involving a considerable saving 
in time and funds, do not do the job for 
which they have been established, and 
that carefully constructed tests do the 
job with a known degree of predictive 
eficiency, arguments for the use of the 
former and against the use of the latter 
must generally be disregarded. 

Unfortunately we all know of many 
tests which do not do the job expected 
of them. It is possible, for example, 
to purchase from a reputable scientific 
agency tests of mechanical aptitude 
which are successful only in selecting 
clerks, tests of clerical aptitude which 
predict success in engineering to a better 
degree, tests of personality which do 
nothing at all, as well as many other 
tests which by their titles are reputed 
to be able to do a job but which under 
research have been shown to accomplish 
nothing or produce unexpected results. 
It is usually found that such tests are 
born of haste, poor sampling and stan- 
dardization methods, and failure to con- 
tinue investigation. 


THE TEST CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The procedures followed in the de- 
velopment of a written test will be de- 
scribed below and are generally typical 
of any sound test construction program. 
The development of a valid and reliable 
test may be divided into 8 main steps. 


1. The initial planning. 

2. A job survey. 

3. The development of a test plan. 
4. Test item construction. 

5 


. The development of the criterion 
for test validation. 

. The initial test try-out. 

. The analysis of test results, and 
final test assembly. 

. The validation of the test. 
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1. The initial planning 

The test (or group of tests known as 
a battery) has its inception at the re- 
quest of the interested user when the 
general need for improvement of selec- 
tion has been recognized. Responsible 
officials should meet with the test project 
director and his technicians. At this 
time, it is determined what the test 
will hope to achieve, what the recruit- 
ment needs are, the general character 
of the labor market from which job 
applicants emerge, what aspects of 
placement may be involved, what job 
grades or salary levels should be covered, 
how much time, money, and personnel 
can be assigned to the project, the 
nature of the cooperation required be- 
tween the personnel office and operat- 
ing sections, and the degree of inter- 
divisional cooperation required. There- 
after, the technical aspects of the test 
construction process are handled by 
test technicians, who depend on the 
operating sections involved for aid in 
furnishing source material, information 
concerning centers where the job may be 
observed, information concerning subject 
matter and arrangements for experi- 
mental testing. 
2. The job survey 

The first technical step in developing 
the test involves a careful job survey. 
The aim of this job survey is to unearth 
the factors which contribute to success 
on the job and to discover, insofar as 
possible, parameters amenable to objec- 
tive testing. Too often we have assumed 
that job success depends upon adequate 
performance of one or several specified 
duties only to find that some individuals 
who have mastered those duties through 
blind practice or uncomprehending rote 
fail to progress in the job beyond the 
level of mediocrity because of a lack of 
background in the fundamentals. It is 
not enough to know what the successful 
worker must perform and the manner in 
which he must perform it. We must dis- 
cover what physical, intellectual, and 
emotional equipment he must possess 
and to what degree in order for him 
to perform specified duties in a specified 


manner. This specialized kind of job 
analysis serves a twofold purpose: (a) 
It yields data upon which to delineate the 
subject areas for testing and supplies 
preliminary data upon which to base the 
writing of test items. (b) It furnishes 
information for the establishment of 
the criterion of job proficiency against 
which the test will be validated. 

The job survey is accomplished in 
several ways. Whenever possible, a 
technician surveys the position directly. 
He observes the job “in action” by 
spending as much time as possible with 
incumbents while they are actually per- 
forming their duties. He talks to super- 
visors, unit or section chiefs, related 
specialists or experts, fellow workers, 
and the incumbents to secure information 
concerning the complexity, difficulty 
and importance of various aspects of the 
work. He attempts to determine the 
background and training necessary, the 
tools and skills required, the respon- 
sibility involved; he notes the degrees 
of perseverance, attention, emotional 
stability and many other personality 
factors which enter the task. 

As a supplement or adjunct to this 
personal observation, the technician 
examines all the literature he can get 
which will provide information about 
the job: training manuals, professional 
or trade journals, technical bulletins 
and circulars. Job descriptions and 
specifications yield further information 
on what the job entails. Conferences 
with experts in the field are held as 
often as is considered necessary to sup- 
ply further facts. 

The job survey for test construction 
purposes differs from the job analysis 
made for classification or time and mo- 
tion study purposes. It is not concerned 
with such matters as determining salary 
or grade standards. It is concerned along 
broader lines to determine in which 
areas the test should measure, including 
measuring in the personality, aptitude 
and interest areas. 

Having learned as much as possible 
about the job, the technician is ready 
to develop his test plan and to begin 
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the writing of the items which will com- 
prise the test. 


3. The development of the test plan 


The preparation of an outline for test 
construction is helpful and should be 
undertaken in the early stages of test 
development. This is simply a guide or 
schedule outlining each of the subse- 
quent steps in the test construction 
process. The tests to be developed are 
listed. It may be decided that the bat- 
tery will include a test of learning 
abiilty, a subject matter test covering the 
various aspects of the job, an interest 
test or a personality test. The data 
yielded by the job survey will indicate 
the desirability of considering any or 
all of these areas for testing purposes. To 
arrive at a valid measure of job success, 
all possible areas should be carefully 
considered for inclusion in the test bat- 
tery. 

A separate outline should be prepared 
for each of the areas being considered, 
breaking down each into its component 
parts. The outlines should be formal 
and detailed but not rigid. Too strict 
adherence to a rigid and detailed outline 
leads to stereotypy and stifles creative 
imagination. The test plans should be 
subject to modification as item writing 
and test development progresses and 
should be subject to periodic scrutiny 
by test technicians and subject matter 
experts alike as the work unfolds; but 
the initial draft of the plan must be as 
detailed as is consistent with the avail- 
able facts. These plans show the areas 
to be covered, the relative proportion of 
items to be employed in each, the ten- 
tative emphasis or weight to be placed 
on each, the length of the test, type of 
items to be employed, format and ar- 
rangement of areas and of items within 
each area, and in many cases marginal 
notes on the relationship of parts of the 
tests to others in the same battery. Thus 
conceived and prepared, the test plan 
becomes the blueprint of the finished 


job. 
4. Writing the test items 


Depending upon the viewpoint taken, 
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two mutually exclusive opinions are 
held regarding the importance of this 
phase of the test development program, 
and each has lead to the construction of 
poor tests. There is a class of test con- 
structors who contend that item con- 
struction is the complete essence of the 
job. They bend all their efforts to the 
construction of the items and give short 
shrift to statistical evaluation of these 
items. “Let us have sound items con- 
structed by competent subject matter 
experts covering recognized aspects of 
the job; let us have these items reviewed 
by psychometricians for technical per- 
fection; let us have experts attest to 
their grammatical soundness, and let us 
screen them for legal and moral impli- 
cations; assemble them into a unit, and 
we have a usable test.” Perhaps so, but 
this type of test construction more often 
produces tests of mediocre validity far 
below the potential of the selected group 
of items so painstakingly prepared. 
Lacking in this approach is the informa- 
tion to be gleaned from a statistical 
analysis of items after the test has been 
administered to a representative group 
of subjects—information as to the dis- 
criminatory power of each item (even 
the most carefully prepared and beauti- 
fully phrased items can fail to discrimi- 
nate between good and poor workers and 
thus may be deadwood in a test), and 
information on the _interrelationships 
between items (two items different in 
nature and apparently unrelated often 
show extremely high intercorrelation 
and hence are doing the same job, so 
that one would serve where two are 
being used). 


Another group of test constructors 
looks upon item writing as the neces- 
sary evil to be disposed of in short 
order so as to get at the really im- 
portant task of performing ritualistic 
statistical rites on the results of pre- 
liminary testing. “Just write a lot of 
items and don’t waste any time on 
them. Our statistics will show us the 
good ones and we will assemble a test 
using only the best and thus have a 
valid test.” Again the answer is, “per- 
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haps so,” but this type of test con- 
struction can also yield tests of mediocre 
validity far below the potential of a 
group of items, however well known the 
interrelationship and _ discriminatory 
power, which could have been more 
soundly conceived and written in the 
first place. The only saving grace of 
this latter approach is that we have a 
knowledge, at least, of how good or poor 
our test will be. 


A Sound Approach 


There is a compromise procedure 
which is followed by the more success- 
ful test constructors. It is a procedure 
which, unlike the procedure of the pro- 
ponents of the second viewpoint, places 
a great deal of emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of the item, its imaginative concep- 
tion, sound preparation, technical per- 
fection, and grammatical correctness but, 
unlike the procedure of the proponents 
of the first approach, demands statis- 
tical verification of the efficiency of the 
item and is not blinded to its lack of 
validity by the sheer beauty of a well- 
turned phrase. 

The test items is a 
highly creative task demanding technical 
competency in the principles of mental 
test theory, facility in the use of 
language to express ideas, and detailed 
familiarity with the subject matter being 
tested. 


construction of 


For this reason a good item is 
more often the product of a team than 
of an individual. The subject matter 
expert collaborates with the test tech- 
nician to create an item which is then 
best reviewed from other technical points 
of view by others more expert in matters 
of syntax, expression, etc. A good test 
item doesn’t “just grow” like Topsy. 
from the raw material supplied by a job 
analysis and the background of subject 
matter experts an idea is generated, 
given body by subject matter specialists, 
welded into form by test construction 
technicians, polished and refined to con- 
form to the idiom of our language, and 
evaluated by the statistician. 

an item emerges to take its 
in a test which will give the 


Finally 
place 
maxi- 


mum validity in the selection process. 


5. Development of the criterion for test 
validation 


The process of validating a test is 
simply the process of finding out how 
well the test does the job it was con- 
structed to do. A valid test for shipping 
clerks, for example, would be a test on 
which competent shipping clerks re- 
ceived high scores and poor shipping 
clerks received low scores. In order to 
examine the validity of such a test, we 
obviously need some criterion of what 
constitutes success as a shipping clerk. 
This criterion measure is an extremely 
important phase of the test development 
process. At a recent symposium on 
criterion methodology, leaders in the 


field of mental measurement agreed that 
as much time should be spent in develop- 
ing the criterion as is spent in construct- 
ing and perfecting the tests. This may 
appear to be an overstatement of tlie 
problem, yet all it says is that in order to 
solve a problem we must first possess 


adequate knowledge of what the prob- 
lem is. We cannot hope to construct 
a test which will select good workers 
unless we know what constitutes good 
job performance and have an _instru- 
ment which will tell us how good the 
people are on whom we attempt to vali- 
date our written test. There can be no 
doubt that unless we have a standard 
against which to measure there is little 
use in attempting to measure at all, for 
we will not know what our measurements 
mean. The most important problem in 
the field of psychological research today 
is the development of valid criteria. 
Stated in the jargon of test research, 
there are two major types of criteria in 
widest use today: (1) a “product 
criterion,” in which job proficiency is 
measured in terms of objective measures 
of job production, e.g., quantity of 
work, amount of acceptable work pro- 
duced within a given period, spoilage, 
cost of accidents, earnings on a com- 
mission basis, number of operating mis- 
takes, etc., and (2) a “subjective judg- 
ment criterion,” in which job proficiency 
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is measured by means of a rating scale 
on the worker completed by his su- 
perior, supervisor, or any others quali- 
fied to judge the caliber of his work. 
When this rating scale technique is 
employed, it is important that the scale 
in use be as objective as possible and 
supply the rater with as many aids and 
guide points to rating as possible. It 
takes the form of a check list of points 
for the rater’s consideration. 

The type of rating scale usually em- 
ployed for establishing a criterion mea- 
sure on incumbents in the position for 
which a written test is being developed 
takes the form of a job performance rat- 
ing scale consisting of the factors de- 
termined by the job survey to be basic 
components of the job, each within a 
scale broken into units, usually five to 
10 in number, ranging from poor to per- 
fect or some similar designation. Each 
scale carries numerous statements illus- 
trating samples of the type of job per- 
formance to be considered under that 
specific job component. These rating 
scales, when completed by individuals 
who know and are able to tate the work 
performance of the worker, yield scores 
which constitute the criterion rating. The 
written test scores can then be analyzed 
against this measure of job proficiency 
to determine the validity of the test. 
The criterion rating scale like the test 
itself is developed with the aid of 
specialists in the job. 


6. The initial test tryout 


This next step in the program of test 
development, if not the most important, 
is at the very least an indispensable 
part of the development of a valid test. 
No claims as to the validity or predictive 
efficiency of a test can be made before 
the test has been tried out on a repre- 
sentative group of persons. Such a trial 
is often called a “pilot study.” It is 
unfortunately true that many of the 
written tests in existence today are 
being used for selection, prediction, or 
guidance and counseling without having 
been adequately proved before use. Some 
have been developed and put into use, 
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even sold commercially, on no more 
meritorious grounds than that they look 
as if they ought to do the job. This is 
unfair both to the organization, agency, 
or firm using written tests and to the 
people on whom the tests are used. 
There is no magic in a written test. It 
is merely a tool to be used in prediction 
and as such it can be a poor tool as 
easily as a good one. Before we can 
know what kind of tool we have, we must 
try it. The purpose of the tryout is to 
ascertain whether the range of scores 
to be derived from use of the test will 
correlate positively with the job success 
of the people being tested, i.e., will high 
test scores be achieved by the good 
workers and low test scores by the poor 
workers? 


Under certain circustances, it may be 
necessary to do without this pre-trial. 
In some public personnel jurisdictions 
under a merit system where competitive 
tests must be given, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to develop a test battery and put 
it into operation without an initial test 
tryout in order to meet scheduled exami- 
nation deadlines. The worth of the test 
in this case will depend upon the tech- 
nical competence and experience back- 
ground of the test development staff. 
Such procedure is definitely compromise, 
and if pre-trial is not possible, most cer- 
tainly a post-examination validation is 
mandatory in order to evaluate and im- 
prove, where indicated, the battery 
which was rushed into use. 


It is also possible for a skilled tech- 
nician to develop test batteries for use 
on some relatively uncomplicated jobs 
(e.g., the majority of clerical positions) 
without the pre-validation procedures 
outlined here. A great deal of spade- 
work has been done in this area. Per- 
sonnel and industrial psychologists are 
fairly cognizant of the job factors neces- 
sary to successful performance on some 
jobs. Further, factor analysis techniques 
have produced some basic tests which 
are reasonably pure measures of these 
factors so that a skilled technician can 
do an acceptable job of assembling a 
test battery with satisfactory validity. 
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It remains true nonetheless that if an 
organization installs testing instruments 
without demanding pre-test tryout, or at 
the very least post-test validation, it 
runs the risk of squandering time, funds, 
personnel and tempers. 


Requirements of Pilot Study 


The method of test development under 
discussion requires two trials: One trial 
furnishes data for statistical analysis 
and more often than not results in a 
revision of the test on the basis of item 
validities and interrelationships. The 
other trial is called “cross validation” 
and is the trial upon which validity and 
prediction efficiency figures are based. 
The complexion of the groups upon 
which these tryouts are performed is 
most important. The selection of the 
subjects upon whom to try the test must 
be carefully made. Three conditions 
must be fulfilled: (1) Each group must 
be large enough to yield significant 
figures, the size of the group depending 
upon the size of the total population 
to be tested. (2) The people in the 
groups must be representative of the 
total population to be tested (i.e., the 
sample group should be a small version 
of the total population, exhibiting all 
of the characteristics of that total popu- 
lation). (3) The tests should be ad- 
ministered under conditions which will 
be identical with those under which the 
tests will be given in the actual selection 
situation. It is not always possible to 
fulfill these requirements, but it should 
be kept in mind that the farther the con- 
ditions under which the pilot study is 
made depart from these principles, the 
less confidence can be placed in the 
results. 


At the time the tests are being ad- 
ministered, a job performance rating 
should be secured on each experimental 
subject. The rating scale discussed 
above should be used at this time. As 
many raters as possible should be em- 
ployed, and each rater must be instructed 
in the use of the scale, the purpose of 
the study, and impressed with the need 


for giving honest, complete ratings. 


7. The analysis of test results 


This phase of the process involves a 
statistical analysis on the first of the 
two sample groups discussed above. 
The analysis consists of the establish- 
ment of validity figures, difficulty values, 
and inter-item correlations for each item 
in the test. There are a variety of statis- 
tical techniques which can be employed 
to achieve these ends; each has its own 
advantages, and the choice of method 
depends upon time and personnel avail- 
able for analysis and certain technical 
assumptions which will not be discussed 
here. These techniques involve con- 
siderations of item-criterion validity, item 
interrelationships, the extent to which 
portions of the battery predict corres- 
ponding job factors, and the extent to 
which each item is doing what it was 
designed to do. On the basis of the 
statistics obtained, a new test is put 
together. This is the final form of the 
test. Every attempt is made to put to- 
gether a test in which each item dis- 
criminates between good and poor wor- 
kers, in which there is a fair sampling 
of items of various difficulty, and in 
which each item is doing its own inde- 
pendent part of the job of measuring 
the total aspect of the job. 


8. The validation of the test 


This is the final and in some respects 
the easiest step in test development. 
This is the analysis referred to above as 
“cross validation.” The newly revised 
test is administered to a group similar 
to the group used for test item analysis. 
In the selection of this group, the same 
care must be exercised as with the 
former sampling. This final analysis is 
concerned with the validity of the test 
and is most generally achieved by a 
correlational analysis. The test scores 
are correlated with the criterion scores. 
The validity coefficient thus obtained 
enables the test user to establish the 
efficiency with which the test will pre- 
dict job performance under 
conditions of selection. 

In addition to establishing the validity 


various 
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coefficient of the test, this final analysis 
also results in the compilation of tables 
of norms or selective standards which 
aid the test user in setting passing 
points and determining the proportion of 
persons who will “pass” the test at 
designated score levels. The practical 
significance of this latter point is that 
the test can then be adapted to chang- 
ing conditions of the labor market, “pass- 
ing” more candidates when the demand 
exceeds the supply of applicants and 
“passing” fewer when more propitious 
conditions prevail. The word “passing” 
is placed in quotes because it is very 
definitely a relative term in regard to 
performance on a written test. The office 
doing the hiring may wish to “pass,” that 
is to accept, enough people to fill the 
vacancies—in which case it is sometimes 
necessary to set a low passing point. 
In such an instance, it is possible that 
some of the people selected will not 
be thoroughly competent to perform the 
job. All the test will have done in this 
case is to insure that those selected were 
the best of all the available applicants. 
In other cases, the office doing the hir- 
ing may want to set the “passing” point 
so that only competent people will be ac- 
cepted. Where such a “passing” point 
does not yield sufficient people to fill 
existing vacancies, some organizations 
prefer to fill the remaining vacancies on 
a temporary basis pending a break in 
the labor market when more competent 
people become available, thus insuring 


that only competent people will be given 
permanent positions. In any case, the 
predictive efficiency of the test can al- 
ways be established if the validity coeff- 
cient is available. 


Conclusion 


We have followed the development of 
a written test from its initial planning 
stage to its validation just prior to use. 
The presentation has, of necessity, been 
oversimplified in an effort to present the 
broad picture of modern written test 
construction as it can apply to the 
problem of improving employment selec- 
tion. While the general principles set 
forth can apply to the development of 
almost any test for almost any type of 
position, it must be remembered that 
each test development project is a new 
and individual problem and that test 
construction is a task calling for com- 
plete familiarity with the total job for 
which selection is planned. No one 
individual can do the job. What is re- 
quired is teamwork involving psycho- 
metricians, subject matter specialists, and 
statistical workers. 

Job experts must cooperate with test 
technicians, theory must be tempered 
with actuality, creative imagination must 
be coupled with technical skill, and a 
priort judgments must stand the test 
of statistical verification before a sound 
psychological test can be developed 
which will succeed in doing a valid job 
of employee selection. 








Some Personnel Administrative 
Problems of Coordination 


and Policy-Making 


W. V. OWEN 


Purdue University 


Industrial relations men should be alert to the interactions of personnel practices, 
and to the unfortunate results that can follow lack of coordination between various 
parts of the personnel program. And the keynote of personnel policy should be 
flexibility, says the author, to permit adjustment to economic, political, and other 


variables. 


A PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR is more 
than an inflated receptionist. His duties 
call for a very high level of executive 
ability. A personnel director deals with 
many abstractions. In setting up his 
program, he must make decisions based 
on probabilities of success or failure of 


many different projects. The long-run 


effects of merit rating, job evaluation, 
and testing on employee morale, produc- 
tion costs, and union-management rela- 
tions cannot be appraised accurately by 


statistical measures. A personnel ad- 
ministrator is called upon to visualize not 
only the direct effects of one technique, 
such as merit rating, but also the related 
effects of the introduction of one tech- 
nique on one or more other techniques. 
Furthermore, the personnel director must 
be able to create an over-all policy based 
on one or more fundamental principles 
such as the welfare of the individual 
worker, industrial peace, democratic 
procedures, or productivity and costs. 

Since 1935, management has been in- 
clined to give priority to the negotiation 
and administration of collective 
gaining contracts rather than to per- 
sonnel administration. The increasing 
number of collective bargaining contracts 
has created many complicated 
economic, and _ psychological 


bar- 


social, 
problems 
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of labor relations administration. After 
10 years or more of experience in the 
collective bargaining process, the com- 
plications have tended to become less 
perplexing; the procedures have become 
more standardized; and the industrial 
relations executives seem to have ad- 
justed themselves to the job. There 
seems to be a growing tendency to focus 
a little less attention on collective bar- 
gaining and a little more attention on 
personnel problems. The topics of pro- 
motion, layoffs, merit ratings, and job 
evaluation are frequently appearing on 
conference programs as well as on re- 
search programs. 


Time for an Over-All Policy 


The tendency for collective bargain- 
ing to “settle down” should not only 
make for more effective labor-manage- 
ment contracts but should also provide 
opportunity for surveying and apprais- 
ing the relationship of labor relations to 
personnel problems. In plants where 
labor relations problems are no longer 
regarded as critical and therefore no 
longer call for priorities, it would seem 
to be appropriate to “photograph a 
family picture” of both labor relations 
and personnel problems and to adopt 
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an over-all employee relations policy. 

It seems rather clear that personnel 
administration cannot be separated from 
the collective bargaining process. The 
administration of a collective bargain- 
ing contract often relies on personnel 
data. For example, the data for ad- 
ministering seniority clauses comes from 
the personnel department. Length of 
service data as well as data relating to 
ability are necessary for carrying out the 
terms of a seniority clause that bases 
seniority on both length of service and 
ability. Very accurate personnel data 
dealing with ages, length of service, and 
labor turnover are ‘obviously necessary 
for negotiating welfare plans. 

Without proper planning, personnel 
programs may turn out to be a market 
basket of job evaluation, merit rating, 
testing, employee services, and other 
techniques. First one technique may be 
initiated and then another, with very 
little regard for the relationships of one 
technique to any one or all of the other 
techniques. To continue the metaphor, 
single packages of food are bought be- 
fore the meal is planned. Without plan- 
ning, a personnel program is merely the 
sum of the techniques and practices in 
use by a firm at any one time. 

Not only should the various personnel 
practices be coordinated one with the 
other, but the personnel program as a 
program should be coordinated with 
over-all labor relations policy, the place 
occupied by the firm in the industry, 
current economic conditions, and other 
framework factors. 

One of the reasons for the market bas- 
ket effect very probably arises out of 
the fact that during the last 30 years, 
first one technique was developed and 
then another. That being the case, it 
was impossible to forecast the relation- 
ships of unborn procedures. 


Some Illustrative Problems 


Let us illustrate the need for internal 
inter-technique coordination. In general, 
merit rating evaluates the worker, while 
job evaluation evaluates the job. One 
can argue that job evaluation should be 
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followed by a merit rating program to 
discover whether the workers with high 
merit ratings within a general job classi- 
fication do or do not occupy the jobs 
with equally high evaluations. If it 
is found that an employee has a merit 
rating substantially above or below the 
evaluation of his job, it is reasonable 
to conclude that that employee is badly 
placed and very probably should be 
transferred. Thus merit rating and job 
evaluation work as a team of techniques 
resulting in improved job placement of 
employees. 

There is a danger that both merit 
rating and job evaluation will face 
employee opposition because of faulty 
administration. Employee opposition is 
probable if the negative results alone 
are made use of following the installation 
of both merit rating and job evaluation. 
Employees with unfavorable merit rat- 
ings may very well protest the validity 
of the ratings as will those employees 
whose jobs are given a rating below 
the generally accepted values established 
“in the minds” of workers making up 
the related family of job occupants. 

Adopting for the moment the principle 
that personnel techniques, such as job 
evaluation and merit rating, should be 
given full publicity, let us examine some 
of the ensuing problems. The resulting 
frictions would be minimized if the new 
ratings of the employees and if the jobs 
correspond by and large with the “in the 
mind” values of persons and jobs ac- 
cepted by the family of job occupants. 
On the other hand, the resulting fric- 
tions would tend to increase in intensity 
when the new ratings of persons and 
jobs show a marked deviation from the 
accepted order of values. 

Another source of friction may arise 
out of failure of test results to agree 
with merit rating results. It may very 
well be that the merit ratings of em- 
ployees made out by supervisors are 
quite different from the results of tests 
administered by the personnel depart- 
ment. Although it may be that the re- 
sults of tests function to check the 
validity of merit ratings and merit rat- 
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ings function to check the validity of 
tests, inconsistencies existing between 


merit ratings and test results do not 
serve to promote employee confidence 
in either merit rating or in test results. 


Terms Must Be Defined 


The personnel director who employs 
merit rating as one of his tools is con- 
fronted with various other problems. The 
first question that arises is to define what 
is meant by merit. Is merit measured in 
terms of doing one particular job oc- 
cupied by the rated employee or is 
merit measured in terms of employee 
capacity to do jobs other than the job 
occupied by the rated employee? The 
qualifications of the persons doing the 
rating must also be measured. How can 
the personnel director measure the co- 
operation of the raters? The rating 
sheets of a rater who “believes” in merit 
rating will probably be quite different 
than the results obtained from a rater 
who is skeptical of the value of merit 
rating. Assuming full cooperation of the 
raters, the factors used in rating may 
very well have different meanings among 
the raters. Such items as loyalty, initia- 
tive, personality, leadership, and judg- 
ment are difficult to standardize in the 
mind of one rater and, of course, even 
more difficult to standardize in the 
minds of several different raters. If 
merit rating is to be used for promotion, 
transfer, and personal development of 
employees, the data resulting from the 
application of a merit rating system 
should be quite different than the results 
if merit rating is to be used for merit 
wage increases. Merit wage increases 
should relate directly to the job per- 
formance of the person receiving a merit 
wage increase. But if the merit rating 
results are to be used for selecting em- 
ployees for special training opportunities, 
merit should be measured more in terms 
of employees’ learning capacity. 


Evaluating the Program 


The introduction of personnel tech- 
niques into a plant that has little o: 


no experience in the use of such tech- 
niques does not present the problem of 
consistency that would exist in a plant 
having a long history in their use. An 
examination of the personnel records 
of employees of long service should serve 
to test the internal consistency of a per- 
sonnel program. A long-service employee 
with a good record in terms of tests, 
merit ratings, and production should 
have a record of wage increases and 
promotions, or the personnel manager 
should have a ready. explanation. Per- 
sonnel records of employees may be 
used by top management to measure 
the efficiency of personnel management. 
A personnel manager who fails to use 
the results of his personnel program 
for making decisions or who makes 
wrong decisions from his carefully col- 
lected data is obviously incompetent as 
a personnel manager. 

In contract negotiations, grievance 
settlement, and labor force planning, 
information concerning employees is 
indispensable. One of the tasks of the 
personnel director is to assemble, to 
organize, and to have available on de- 
mand information concerning ratings, 
tests, wages, promotions, transfer, and 
accident profiles. It is important not 
only to have these data filed for each 
employee but also to present the in- 
formation as a plant picture, chronologi- 
cally, by departments, or according to 
other breakdowns for “presenting a 
case,” for providing information re- 
quested by government agencies, or for 
presenting material useful for public re- 
lations—to mention three of the more 
common information needs. Factual 
“script” must be provided the adminis- 
trative officers so that they will know 
what they are talking about.” 

Job evaluation that does not fit with 
the market value of the product will 
probably require revision. Manufactur- 
ing operations calling for a high level 
of varied skills used in the production 
of a low market value product results 
in a weak profit position. In the long 
run, wages come from the market value 
of the product. 
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Job evaluation that does not harmonize 
with union political administration may 
very probably encounter union opposi- 
tion. For example, if job evaluation calls 
for a wage reduction for a majority of 
the union members and wage increases 
for say only 10 per cent of the union 
members, union leadership would be 
hard put to support the job evaluation 
plan. 


Factors That Shape Personnel Policy 


In a competitive industry, personnel 
management programs of a single firm 
are controlled in part by the personnel 
procedures and techniques employed by 
competitors. A particularly successful 
technique used by a competitor may dic- 
tate the adoption of that technique by 
other firms in the industry. 

Contrariwise the cash outlays allotted 
for a firm’s personnel project are limited 
to some extent by the unwillingness of 
competitors to make similar outlays of 
money. Is it a wise policy for one firm 
in an industry to assume the cost bur- 
dens of personnel research for the entire 
industry? 

The nature of the labor market has a 
definite influence in the decision-making 
of personnel directors. The need for a 
testing program for applicants varies 
directly with the amount of selection 
taking place. If practically all appli- 
cants are hired when labor is in short 
supply, a test program for applicants 
would seem to have only an academic 
value. 

The task of the personnel director 
should be eased a bit by the adoption of 
an over-all policy. Personnel policy may 
be based on one or more basic ideas. 
The economic, social, and psychological 
welfare of the individual worker is one 
of those foundation ideas. With the wel- 
fare of the individual worker as a fun- 
damental policy, the personnel director 
will appraise proposed changes in pro- 
cedures by asking and answering the 
question of how each proposed change 
will affect the welfare of the individual 
employee. With the welfare of the 
individual employee as a basic policy, 
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training, safety, employment security, 
health, and other welfare programs 
would be given top priority. 

Industrial peace provides another fun- 
damental objective in arriving at a per- 
sonnel policy. The thesis that indus- 
trial peace is desirable needs no sup- 
porting argument. The perplexing ques- 
tion, however, is the price to be paid 
for industrial peace. The maintenance of 
industrial peace probably depends on the 
willingness of the parties to accept com- 
promises. How far should costs be com- 
promised in order to satisfy some union 
demands? The answer is not an answer 
of percentage cost increases but rather 
of economics. Such factors as_ the 
elasticity of demand for the product, 
the competitive position of the firm, 
and the purchasing power of labor must 
be considered in arriving at a bargain- 
ing decision. 

The principle of per man-hour produc- 
tivity is good yarn for knitting personnel 
policy. In general, a personnel change 
that increases per man-hour productivity 
can be said to be good economics. 

Democratic procedures as a personnel 
policy theme provide a good measure 
of the workability of personnel tech- 
niques. If the majority of the employees 
concerned favor the adoption of, say, a 
merit rating program, the probability of 
the successful operation of the program 
should be enhanced. 


Flexibility Needed 


Perhaps the keynote for determining 
personnel policy is flexibility as con- 


trasted with rigidity. Personnel policy 
should adjust to the many economic, 
political, and other variables. It might 
be said that personnel policy is the long- 
run and over-all strategy. First one 
principle gives way and another principle 
takes precedence, only to reverse the 
procedure as time passes. It might be 
sound policy to yield on costs during a 
period of easy profits in the interests 
of industrial peace. On the other hand, 
when the markets tighten, the costs 
principle prevails and the industrial 
peace principle becomes secondary. 








Five Steps to a Better Talk 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 
Training Administrator, Koppers Company, Inc. 


Time means money when you have to get facts across orally to a group of subor- 
dinates or co-workers. Mr. Allen offers here a number of practical tips for making an 
effective oral presentation—one that will clinch your facts in the minds of your audi- 
ence and give a fair return on the effort expended, with no time wasted. 


GETTING PEOPLE TO UNDERSTAND new 
ideas and new programs is an important 
function of every personnel man. Here 
is Sam Smith, Personnel Director of the 
Ajax Manufacturing Company. On Mon- 
day, Sam has to explain a new merit 
rating system to 10 personnel super- 
visors, who handle personnel matters in 
the major production departments of the 
company. Getting this mass of material 
across worries Sam, for considerable 
money is invested in the time of the men 
who will listen to him. And this money 
investment multiplies every time each of 
those personnel supervisors passes the 
information along to a group of superin- 
tendents and foremen. In fact, Sam is 
uneasily certain that the success of the 
entire program will depend largely on 
the way he presents his first talk. 

Every man who works with people 
is faced at times with a problem similar 
to that of Sam Smith. The first stage in 
getting effective action on any program 
is a clear, forceful explanation. People 
can carry out only instructions they un- 
derstand. Whether the material is in the 
form of an informational meeting in a 
conference type training program or a 
talk given by the top man to his staff, 
the same basic principles apply in pre- 
senting information effectively. Here are 
five steps that outline a tried and proved 
sequence. 


1. Get Ready to Talk 


If your talk is to be an effective one, 
you must know beforehand what you 
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are going to do every minute of the time 
you stand before your group. This 
doesn’t mean you should write a speech 
and memorize it. That’s almost as bad 
as reading your talk. What you should 
do is prepare yourself so thoroughly that 
you can put your presentation across by 
using only a number of 4 X 6 cards as 
notes. 


Get ready to talk by first planning your 
entire presentation. Work out the best 
sequence and underline all the key 
points you want to emphasize. When you 
have notes on everything you want to 
cover, jot down the four or five most 
important ideas you want your group 
to take away with them. 

Say to yourself “Suppose I talk to 
Joe Grant a month from now. He’s the 
slowest man in the group. If he remem- 
bers these key points, I’m satisfied he’ll 
have the heart of the matter in mind.” 

If you don’t think your talk contains 
the things you want Joe Grant to remem- 
ber, better go back and make some 
changes. When you are satisfied, those 
key points you have listed will constitute 
both your working outline and your 
summary. Print each of those key points 
at the top of a lined 4 X 6 card. Then 
under each main heading list the sub- 
ordinate points you want to make to 
get your idea across. 

Don’t consider yourself ready to talk 
until you can pick up any of your cards 
at random and explain to yourself 
exactly what you mean by any point 
listed on the card. When you are that 





familiar with the material, you can be 
sure that the right words will come out 
every time. you glance down at your 
cards during your talk. 


Picture Your Key Points: 


People remember best those things 
that they see as well as hear. So work 
out appropriate visual aids that will 
help you explain your key points. Per- 
haps you will use simple charts or 
posters. Possibly you can work out a 
slap-on sequence. Or motion pictures, 
slide-films or an overhead projector may 
be available. 

Whatever visual aids you use, remem- 
ber that they should help explain spe- 
cific points you want to get across. You 
should be able to point to your chart 
or picture and talk for several minutes 
about what’s on it. If you can do that, 
you can be fairly sure you're getting 
your money’s worth from your visual aid. 


Keep It Job Centered: 


Ten thousand dead men in the next 
county don’t concern a man as much 
as a cut on his own finger. So be sure 
to relate everything you say to your 
audience. Talk in terms of the problems 
facing the people in your group; use 
cases and examples drawn from their 
own experience; bring in things they 
have done, or are acquainted with. In 
other words, get out of the next county. 
Make each of your facts ‘sit on the lap 
of every person in your. audience and 
yammer for attention. Do that by mak- 
ing everything you say relate to what 
your audience does and wants and wor- 
ries about. 


Plan for Participation: 


The final test of whether your group 


knows what you're talking about is: 
Can every member of the group tell back 
to you the gist of what you've said? 
Find out if they can by planning ques- 
tions that will promote discussion. Don’t 
leave this to chance. At the end of each 
outline of key points on your notation 
cards, add some discussion questions. 
Use these at the proper time to get the 
group to tell the facts back to you. 
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2. Get Your Group Ready to Listen 


When the conductor of the symphony 
lifts his baton, every eye is glued on his 
movement. There is drama in that lifted 
stick. The entire audience waits in 
silence. Even if the first note is the 
faintest whisper of a violin, it is heard 
clearly. 

The effective speaker must find some 
method to get the attention of his 
audience focused on what he is going 
to say by finding a substitute for the 
baton. Foreman Larry Stanow is worry- 
ing about his baby girl who has the 
measles; Superintendent Joe Green is 
wondering what he will tell the general 
manager about the new crane that broke 
down for the fourth time. Every per- 
son in the group has brought his own 
troubles and problems to the meeting 
with him. The speaker who expects an 
audience to listen to him must first jerk 
their attention away from their personal 
worries. 

Start with a “hooker.” Use a sub- 
stitute for the baton, something that 
will glue the attention of every person 
before you to what you are saying. Your 
“hooker” should be simple and dramatic; 
it should lead directly into what you 
want to get across. For instance, take 
out a folder of matches. Silently break 
one off and hold it up in your hand. 
This is your baton. In a moment every 
eye is fastened on it. Strike the match 
and let it burn for a moment in silence. 
“We're going to light a fire under our 
merit rating system,” you say. You're 
off, and you can be sure everybody is 
with you. 

Or silently count out several dollar 
bills and hold them up. There’s your 
baton again. “This is how much we 
lose every time a man goes into the 
washroom for a smoke,” you say. And 
you're off on the subject of cutting 
down wasted man-hours. 

Use a “hooker” to get your group 
ready to listen. When you have each 
man sitting forward on the edge of his 
chair, his ears straining to catch your 
words, you are ready to springboard into 
the depths of your talk. 
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3. Tell What You're Going to Talk About 


It’s an excellent plan to follow the 
Rule of Three every time you try to get 
information across. This means to repeat 
your main ideas for your audience three 
times: (1) Tell them what you're going 
to say before you say it.:(2) Tell them 
what you have to say. (3) Tell them 
what you've said after you finish saying 
it. 

Your first step is to prepare your 
group for what you plan to cover in 
your presentation. Your listing of the 
main points on your card outline will 
help you. However, don’t just read them 
off; instead, try something like the “strip- 
tease” technique. Print your key points 
plainly on a paper chart. Then conceal 
each item by covering it with a strip of 
paper held down with gummed tape. 
When you are ready for the first point, 
remove the first strip of paper, and so 
on down the line. Slap-ons can be used 
in somewhat the same way by placing 
the printed slap-ons one by one in a 
vertical row on the board. 

Wherever you can, relate your out- 
line back to a previous discussion or to 
something that is going on in the plant. 
Make your preview lead your group to 
expect something it will be able to 
understand in terms of its own ex- 
perience. 


4. Present Your Material 


Here is the payoff. If you’ve done a 
good job of organizing your material 
beforehand; if you've stated what you 
expect to cover; if you speak slowly and 
clearly, you should get your ideas across 
without difficulty. Here are a _ few 
pointers: 


a. Stick to Your Subject: 


There is no greater temptation for the 
speaker than to wander down interesting 
by-paths which his own words conjure 
up. But it doesn’t pay to take verbal 
trips into greener pastures. Keep in 
mind always that everything you say 
should help to explain, clarify or illus- 
trate your key points. 


If you cite cases and examples, be 
sure they apply directly to the point you 
are trying to make. If you work in a 
joke, or a bit of humor, make it apply 
to whatever you're saying. Your card 
outline will prove valuable if you stick 
to it. Remember that you have already 
given that outline a great deal of thought. 
Nothing that strikes you on the spur of 
the moment is likely to be important 
enough to endanger your carefully ar- 
ranged train of logic. 


b. Get Your Group to Participate: 


You have covered your blocks of in- 
formation. The group has listened at- 
tentively. Your visual aids have focused 
interest and also aided you in your ex- 
planation. Now is the time to help each 
member of the group take a tight grip 
on the facts that are lodged insecurely 
in his mind. How can you throw tight 
chains about those elusive chunks of 
knowledge? By getting each of your 
listeners to participate in telling back 
to you the gist of what you've said. 

You can get this telling back process 
started by asking questions. Introduce 
each question with WHAT? WHERE? 
WHEN? WHO? or WHY? and you 
will avoid “yes” or “no” answers. 

“What is the situation about such and 
such a point in your department?”, you 
ask, pausing a moment. You see Bill 
Harper’s eyes light up, so you call on 
Bill. When he has finished his remarks, 
you sum up what he said. “Bill thinks 
such and such,” you say. Now you call 
on another member of the group to ex- 
tend the same line of thought. “Who 
could you get to work on Bill’s idea in 
the ‘A’ Mill, Pete?”, you ask Superin- 
tendent Pete Rowland. 

By careful use of questions, you can 
get the group to cover most of the points 
you've made. Caution is in order, how- 
ever, whenever discussion seems to get 
off the track. If one person is talking 
too much, or talking beside the point, 
there is a simple trick you can use to 
cut him off. 

Suppose Dick Grant has taken off on 
a long harangue. He seems to have taken 





over the floor for the rest of the day. 
But you can head him off the first time 
he pauses—whether for breath or for 
emphasis. “Dick Grant says,” you an- 
nounce clearly, and you go on to sum 
up the pertinent portions of Dick’s re- 
marks. Then you quickly throw the dis- 
cussion to another quarter by asking, 
“Where could you use that idea in your 
department, Henry?”, and letting Henry 
Carey take up the theme. 

This procedure isn’t going to hurt 
Dick Grant’s feelings. In fact. you seem 
to be singling him out for attention by 
mentioning his name and summarizing 
what he said. That is even more effective 
than his harangue to give Him the feel- 


“The union has just about agreed to a settlement on the basis of the N.L.R.B. formula, but 
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ing of importance that is the real point 


of his flow of talk. 
5. Sum It Up 


Remember that you must tell people 
what you’ve said after you've finished 
telling them, if you want the information 
to stick to their memory mechanisms. So 
now you go back and summarize your 
main points. If you used charts or slap- 
ons, you can use these visual aids to 
help you in your summation. Whatever 
method you use, you will find that the 
time you spend in summarizing is a good 
investment. It will pay off many times 
in later discussion or action based on 
your talk. 





a hitch has developed—they want us to pay for their ads in the ‘Times.’ 


—Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1950, THe New Yorxer Magazine, Inc. 








Developing Effective Supervisor- 
Employee Communication 


T. O. ARMSTRONG 
Director, Plant Labor Relations 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Before supervisors can become effective communicators of management’s ideas to 
the rank and file, supervisory-management relationships must themselves be sound 
and the supervisors must be adequately equipped for their task of communication. 
These prerequisites are thoroughly discussed in this paper by Mr. Armstrong, origi- 
nally presented at Pennsylvania State College Center. 


THE SUBJECT OF supervisor - employee 
communication is today a vital and chal- 
lenging one. Every supervisor is in a key 
position to perform the task of com- 
municating with employees. It is, how- 
ever, higher management’s job to insure 
that the supervisor is a key person. How 
well is management accomplishing this 
job? 


Supervisor Must Want to Communicate 


The question of whether or not the 
supervisor is a communicator of manage- 
ment’s ideas is the question of whether 
or not he: (1) believes in those ideas; 
(2) is enthusiastic about them; (3) nas 
the courage and ability to speak them. 

Let us take a quick “look see” at the 
American foreman. We find him to be a 
good citizen, a family man about 40 
years of age, sending his youngsters off 
to school, having about 15 years’ service 
as a foreman and performing as a fore- 
man over the years to the envy of many 
of us who are aware of what the task 
involves. 

The communication job that he has 
performed has been one of instruction 
to workers in the performance of a job 
to be learned and in the rules and regu- 
lations of the workplace; as well as the 
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issuance of policy and procedure as 
handed down to him from above. 

Over the years, other factors have 
entered into his responsibility—factors 
which he doesn’t quite appreciate as a 
part of his function. For example, there 
is the union steward program as a means 
of communication; also, the staff organi- 
zations in our modern industrial society, 
such as industrial relations and public 
relations. Moreover, there is the omni- 
present conflict of ideas presented to him 
through all the media of communication 
—newspapers, union or management; 
bulletin boards; conversation; orders 
and instruction meetings; and last but 
not least, practice—as he sees it. 

Not long ago, I had the opportunity 
to spend a day with approximately 300 
foremen and supervisors, representing 
about 20 firms. The subject of one of 
the sessions was: “What Should Man- 
agement Do to Make You Feel That 
You Are Management?” At the con- 
clusion of this-session, I was convinced 
that we have a long way to go in expect- 
ing foremen to communicate to their 
employees adequately. We cannot ex- 
pect them to do so until they become 
convinced it is to their interest and that 
it is part of their function. 
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Foreman Attitudes Revealed 


What did these 300 foremen have to 
suggest when asked the questions: “What 
should management do to make you feel 
that you are management?” 

1. Why doesn’t management make 
clear to the foremen what its policies 
are? 

Evidently there was an area of con- 
flict—a feeling that higher management 
doex not make policies clear; that 
there is absence of policy in certain 
areas, confusion in policy interpretation, 
lack of understanding as to what is 
meant by policy. When I asked the 
question, “What do you mean _ by 
‘policy’?”, I found considerable mis- 
understanding as to the term “policy.” 
It seemed the foremen were asking for 
“procedure”—what to do in certain 
situations. It seemed they were over- 
looking the fact that a considerable dif- 
ference exists between policy and _ pro- 
cedure—that a policy for the handling 
of differences between the workers and 
the company might well be as simple 
as “do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you”; but how—what 
are the rights of those presenting the 
grievance; what are the limits of my 
authority in the handling of the situation 
—is a matter of procedure. 

The discussion indicated that policy 
is too broad, not specific enough; and 
that the foremen in this instance wanted 
to know not policy but procedure—the 
“plus and minus” limits of responsibility 
and authority with respect to their 
position. 

In the technical area of his job, the 
foreman is well informed and knows his 
authority and responsibility. It has 
been said that the foreman’s job is 
growing more complicated. If this is 
true, it is in the area of humanics and 
of the collective bargaining process; it is 
because of the legalistic approach to 
policies in the area of collective bar- 
gaining; and it is because of an increas- 
ing level of education among the workers 
the foreman must supervise. His prob- 
lems come to him in the form of ques- 


tions, rumor, resistance and regard for 
him as a leader. 

2. Why doesn’t management have an 
open mind to accept ideas from foremen 
as man to man? 

This indicates the feeling that man- 
agement is not interested in the ideas of 
foremen. Through experience or rumor, 
the foremen get the impression that their 
ideas are not wanted, that they are shut 
out from the things that go on in the 
“upper room.” 

When I asked the question, “Whom do 
you mean when you say ‘management’?”, 
I found they were referring to the person 
to whom they felt responsible, their boss 
—the fellow we in personnel call “middle 
management.” We have had much em- 
phasis placed on supervisory training 
these past several years; however, very 
little has been in the area of middle 
management. 

Even when we have been successful 
in selling top management on the need 
for training, top management has been 
reluctant either to give the time to train- 
ing or to allow its middle management 
group to be included. Hence the com- 
plaint of many foremen, “Why don’t the 
bosses take this stuff, too?”—or “This is 
good stuff, but why don’t they give it 
to the boss; he needs it worse than I do.” 

3. Why doesn’t upper management 
give us the same treatment they ask us 
to give to those we supervise? 

One of the conferees made a startling 
statement that obviously was supported 
by the of the group as indicated 
by the round of applause—“It took 10 
years and unions for management to 
recognize workers as men, will it take 
10 years and maybe a union to get man- 
agement to recognize foremen as men?” 


rest 


Communication Must Be 
Geared to Supervisor 


It is important for management to 
recognize that there is little hope for 
effective supervisor-worker communica- 


tion if the channels of supervisory- 
management relationships are not clear. 
I wonder if our communication hasn’t 


‘ 
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been too much from the top down to the 
bottom. See Example 1. 

hen _Top 

R 

——-U—— Middle 

| M 
t= 
ae 


First Line 


Workers 
EXAMPLE 1 


Or what I call the “barrage” type of 
communication, as in Example 2. 


Newspaper 
Middle 
First Line 
Workers 
Unions 


EXAMPLE 2 


My intent here is not to criticize the 
methods’ but rather to point up the 
problem if we desire to achieve better 
supervisor-worker communication, as 
symbolized in Example 3. 


Top 
Mid dle 
First) Line 
Wor kers 
EXAMPLE 3 


I should like to describe an interest- 
ing study as it relates to the problem 
of communication between middle man- 
agement and first-line management that 
our company made recently. We have 
completed an appraisal of approximately 
3,000 supervisors throughout the organi- 
zation. One of the fundamentals of rat- 
of course, thorough familiarity 
with the job the person being rated per- 
forms. 


ing is, 


Before our appraisal, six areas 
of supervisory were eXx- 
plored: Production, Quality, Cost, Time 
Study, Safety, and Industrial Relations. 
The middle management group, repre- 
sented by the superintendents, were 
asked to give the extent of responsibility 
they expected of their foremen. The 


responsibility 


first-line management group, represented 
by the foremen, were asked, “What spe- 


‘cific duties and responsibilities do you 


assume in these six areas?” 

The tabulation below offers some idea 
of the differences of opinion between 
what upper management expected of 
supervisors and what the supervisors as- 
sumed to be their responsibilities. The 
responses indicated an area of miscon- 
ception and a need for better communi- 
cation. 


% Difference in 
Understanding of 
Responsibility 


Time Study Responsibilities. ..... 

Cost Responsibilities 

Quality Control Responsibilities. . 

Production Responsibilities 

Industrial Relations 
Responsibilities . oA 

Safety Responsibilities 


Area 


An Appraisal of the 
Supervisory-Management Relationship 


The results of our company’s study 
indicate the value of an audit of super- 
visory-management relationships before 
inaugurating a program to improve super- 
visory-worker relationships. 

In an attempt to ascertain the kind of 
relationship there was between manager 
and supervisor at the local plant, we 
developed a series of questions pointed 
to the several areas of supervisory per- 
sonnel practices: (1) to cause manage- 
ment at the local level to review the 
relationship, and (2) to determine policy 
if needed. 

The areas selected were: 

Methods for the Selection of Supervisors. 

Methods of Informing Supervisors. 


Supervisory Education and Training. 
Supervisory Compensation. 


The methods of selection of super- 
visors were indicated to be as follows: 


91 per cent selected their supervisors on 
the basis of other supervisory recom- 
mendations. 

60 per cent made periodic surveys of su- 
pervisory potentials throughout the or- 
ganization. 

20 per cent had some form of training or 
education for selected supervisory pot- 
tentials. 

75 per cent reported having a selection 
committee to review the recommenda- 
tions before appointment is made. 
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The findings in regard to estimating 
supervisory capacity were: 


All advised they considered the judgment 
of the present supervisor in evaluating 
potentials. 

All advised that judgment was supple- 
mented with a review of the employ- 
ment record of the candidate. 

About one-third reported that considera- 
tion is given to such factors as com- 
munity and family status; credit and 
association activity. 

Thumbs down seems to be the answer to 
testing as an aid to supervisory selec- 
tion. 


The characteristics for successful 
supervision specified by the majority 
were: 

(1) Ability to get things done. 

(2) Leadership. 

(3) Ability to get along with people. 

(4) Experience. 

Other characteristics mentioned for 
consideration were: 


(5) Loyalty to company and to worker; 

(6) Working knowledge of department 
activity; 

(7) Potentiality for higher position; 

(8) Meritorious performance. 


Channels of Communication 


We were also interested in the area 
of communication between the upper 
management group and first-line man- 
agement. 


Seventy-five per cent of the managers 
held regular meetings with all their 
management group—first-line, middle, 
and staff management. 

Other types of meetings held were: 
open forums, 50 per cent; round-table 
discussions, 49 per cent; gripe sessions, 
20 per cent; panel discussions, 16 per 
cent. 


Eighty-three per cent held their meet- 
ing once each month, and all levels of 
management—first-line, middle, _ staff, 
engineering, etc.—attended. 


Other channels of information reported 
were as follows: 


21 plants issued manager’s office letters 
regularly. 
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18 plants issued industrial relations’ letters 


regularly. 
16 plants have policy or foremen’s hand- 
books. 
14 plants use “outside source” letters 
regularly. 
The Supervisor and Labor Relations 


Merely “passing out” the labor con- 
tract and assuming that the supervisor 
will be able to interpret properly is 
assuming that he can absorb in a few 
hours the whys and wherefores it has 
taken months for the collective bargain- 
ing process to work out. 

All supervisors are interested in labor 
policies, those that are new as well as 
those in practice. 

A common gripe of foremen is, “We 
didn’t have anything to say about what 
goes into this contract, but we have to 
work with it.” 

Opinion and advice is sought of super- 


visors in matters of labor policy. The 
methods are: 


Group Discussions —.............19 plants 
Committees of Supervisors —...15 plants 
Survey of Supervisors 12 plants 


Supervisors have been vocal regarding 
the delay in getting information on the 
progress of grievances, negotiations, and 
issues before the employee heard of it. 
Our audit indicated that a real attempt 
was being made at the local level to in- 
sure that supervisors are informed of 
discussions, argument, progress, and 
final agreement on issues before workers 
hear of them. It is recognized, however, 
that the relaying of information via the 
“grapevine” is hard to beat. 


Communicating Economic Facts 


Most companies have in one way or 
another presented annual reports to 
workers. These presentations have taken 
various forms—pictures, graphs, state- 
ments, comic strip presentations, quizzes, 
and movies such as “In Balance” of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
All such presentations have a common 
objective: to place before employees 
economic facts regarding company 
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operation and by so doing, to change 
attitudes with respect to business enter- 
prise. 

Our firm has gone one step further in 
the belief that the supervisor is an atti- 
tude-forming influence. The program, 
simply stated, follows these steps: 


1. Distribute the annual report to 
supervisors (before press or local 
newspaper release and _ before 
mailing to stockholders). 

. Arrange meetings at local plant 
level with local manager and 
supervisors. 

(a) Manager discussed annual re- 
port from slides prepared for 
him, pointing up important 
features of the report. 

(b) Manager discussed his own 
annual report of conditions at 
the local level. 

(c) Questions were discussed. 

(d) Report was released to press, 
bulletin board, house organ, 
etc. 

(e) Report was released to em- 
ployees and others. 


The objectives of the plan are: 
(1) Supervisors get first “look-see.” 
(2) Supervisors get opportunity to ask 
questions and may be able to answer 
questions as they arise on the floor. 
(3) Supervisors are given information 
on how the local plant is operating. It 
is our hope that the process will en- 
gender an enthusiasm among our super- 
visory personnel to speak about the com- 
pany and its operation when opportunity 
presents itself, or create opportunity to 
discuss the report. 


Foreman Interests Disclosed 


Are supervisors interested in economic 
facts about our country and about the 
company for which they work? It is my 
belief (based upon our studies) that 
most supervisors are if—and it is a big if 
——they can see a reason for their being 
interested. Until they do see a reason 
and become interested, however, 


they 
will not be transmitters of 


economic 


facts or communicators of our business 
enterprise to workers. 

Our company study of economic think- 
ing and interest among some 800 super- 
visors, to determine what they know 
about our enterprise system and what 
they want to know about it, was en- 
lightening. 

We found a number (too large a per- 
centage) who believed in a _ planned 
economy—though they would not admit 
they did if the question were put to them 
directly. 

Number 1 on the list of their interests 
was “more information about company 
financial operations” (despite our an- 
nual report efforts); more about profit; 
annual report terminology; real wages 
and prices. Seventy-one per cent would 
like to know “What is meant by real 
wages?” Sixty-nine per cent asked, “Are 
incentive plans justified?” Sixty per cent 
wanted to know, “What are profits?” 

Of least interest to supervisors was the 
“gold standard,” “inflation,” “banking,” 
“tariffs.” 


Conclusion 


It is not my intention here to discuss 
the details of our company’s survey. 
Rather I should like to call attention 
to the fact that the problem of super- 


visor-worker communication is not one 
of a single “one-shot movie’”—not just 
the issuance of periodic reports or a set 
of charts on the bulletin board—not 
just a letter from top management when- 
ever management feels in the mood to 
issue one. It is all these things—and 
more. 

The problem of  supervisor-worker 
communication requires a consistent ag- 
gressive program of all the psychological 
factors we know which are the basis of 
attitude forming and changing. If we 
are to expect the American foreman to 
be a communicator, he must appreciate 
the need for it, feel the necessity of it 
in so far as his job is concerned, and 
be provided the tools of education, 
training, and information which give him 
the courage and assurance to perform 
the task. 





REDUCING EXCESSIVE TURNOVER COSTS 


In summary, I quote from Understand- 
ing of Industrial Relations Policies 
(Princeton University) on “The Role of 
the Supervisor”: 

“Few executives question the im- 
portance of the supervisor in keeping 
employees informed. In general, they 
agree that whatever amount of written 
material on policies is given to the 
worker, he still depends principally on 
his immediate ‘boss’ to explain just how 
a change in policy or practice will affect 
him. The two points that appear to 
need most consideration in respect to 
the supervisor’s role in communications 
are: (1) the extent to which manage- 
ment should depend on the supervisor to 
give information as well as to explain 
its meaning, and (2) the special train- 
ing required to make the supervisor a 
reliable and effective channel. 

“In regard to the first point, it is 
necessary to take into account the bene- 
fits of a direct message from top man- 
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agement, of the opportunity to study 
the written word at leisure and to com- 
pare it with the foreman’s explanation, 
before discarding all printed media and 
depending wholly on the supervisor. But 
however much or little printed material 
is given by upper management directly 
to foremen and employees, the foreman 
must always have a clear understand- 
ing of the information if he is to answer 
employee questions satisfactorily. For 
this understanding, the experience of 
many companies shows, the supervisor 
needs more than the printed message. 
He himself must have a chance to ask 
questions, and the explanation given him 
must agree with that given to other 
supervisors. Moreover, answering em- 
ployee questions is much more than a 
parroting of someone else’s words. 
Transmitting understanding is a difficult 
art, and foremen need special training 
in this as much as in any part of their 
work.” 


Reduce Excessive Turnover Costs 
Through Proper Analysis 


RAYMOND J. YOUNG 


Turnover rates vary so extensively, even within the same industry, that there is no 
doubt many companies are seriously neglectful of this important cost factor. Much 
can be done to remedy high turnover, this article shows. Mr. Young indicates how 
a thoroughgoing analysis, based on adequate personnel records, can uncover the rea- 


sons for inordinate turnover. 


LABOR TURNOVER is a good measure of 
internal unrest in an_ organization. 
Though some labor turnover is inevitable 
and desirable for eliminating inefficient 
employees and preventing stagnation 
within the company, high turnover is in 


itself a serious problem. It may be con- 
sidered to be the extent to which separa- 
tions or accessions of employees occur in 
the basic working force of an organiza- 
tion. 


\ very high correlation has been ob- 
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served between labor turnover and ab- 
senteeism. Experience has shown that 
if excessive absenteeism commences in a 
particular section of a plant, it is often a 
forerunner of increased turnover in that 
part of the plant. Both are symptoms 
and causes of unsatisfactory working 
conditions, poor supervisory-employee 
relations and relations between em- 
ployees. However, while both are prob- 
ably caused by some of the same operat- 
ing factors, it does not appear that ab- 
senteeism is always an essential prelude 
to high turnover. 


A majority of workers in most plants 
or organizations is fairly stable. A 
minority of unstable workers in an or- 
ganization may be responsible for a 


very high turnover rate in a given plant. 


Excessive Turnover Is Expensive 


A major item of unnecessary expense 
emanating from unsatisfactory selection 
or placement, personnel relations, or 
plant working conditions is the cost of 
excessive labor turnover. It is a signifi- 
cant factor in the overhead and operat- 
ing expense in all types of industrial 
organizations. Every employee hired by 
a business represents a financial outlay 
which includes the cost of hiring, in- 
structing, training and breaking him in 
on the job. Thus a worker who termi- 
nates represents a varying degree of 
financial loss to the employer. The cost 
of training a new employee has been 
estimated to range from $30 to $300, 
depending on the kind of work done 
and the degree of skill necessary. The 
increased liability of damage to equip- 
ment, the increased waste of material 
through inexperienced handling and the 
greater accident hazard that are the 
fruits of high turnover are equally as 
costly as training new workers and the 
consequent low production record. 


Emotional attitudes of employees 
toward their employment and employers 
are usually responsible for a greater loss 
in money to industry than either acci- 


dents or contagion. The influences 


responsible for attitudes of mind which 
cause workers to quit react unfavorably 
upon the mental attitudes of those re- 
maining; thus, management should be 
interested in the cost of lessened interest 
and effectiveness throughout the organi- 
zation as well as the outright financial 
loss involved in terminations. Dissatis- 
fied workers terminating their jobs may 
be a permanent source of ill-will to the 
company. Excessive turnover represents 
not only a monetary loss to the em- 
ployer but also is often a loss to the 
worker and to society as a whole. 


Analyzing Labor Turnover 


Chronic labor turnover has frequently 
been reduced in departments where dis- 
agreeable working conditions have been 
found to exist. Experience of one of 
America’s largest automobile manufac- 
turers in applying intelligent principles 
and methods for reducing turnover indi- 
cates that it can be materially decreased, 
for the rate was reduced from 416 per 
cent to less than 80 per cent in one 
year. Another major manufacturing 
company reduced the labor turnover 
rate from 68 per cent to 37 per cent 
in the same manner. The experience 
attested above is representative of the 
results achieved by American industry 
and business organizations when proper 
procedures are utilized in reducing 
turnover rates. Careful analysis seems 
to be the primary prerequisite. 


An adequate reliable record system 
is necessary before management can 
determine the reasons for excessive turn- 
over rate. Turnover may be analyzed 
by departments to discover those areas- 
of the organization which show excessive 
rates. A complete up-to-date record 
system may enable management to 
analyze turnover in terms of sex, age, 
training of employees, type of work, 
length of service, wages, marital status, 
mentality, skill, shift, education of 
workers, size of work groups, different 
foremen’s or supervisor's areas, na- 
tionality, or other factors pertinent to a 
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specific plant. This type of analysis, 
then, may serve as a basis for effecting 
preventive or corrective measures. 

Analysis of turnover involves the 
measurement of it, the discovery of the 
types of employees most subject to dis- 
satisfaction in the plant, and investiga- 
tion of the underlying causes of it. Basic 
to the analysis of turnover in addition 
to an adequate record system are cen- 
tralized employment procedures and 
exit interviews conducted by the per- 
sonnel office. 


Measuring the Turnover Rate 


Turnover may be measured on the 
basis of separations, on the basis of re- 
placements, and on the basis of a dis- 
tinction between “avoidable” and “un- 
avoidable” separations. Most preference 
has been accorded measurement based 
on separations and less on the arbitrary 
distinction of unavoidable and avoidable 
separations. Measured in terms of sepa- 
rations, turnover rates will reflect the 
losses entailed for the employer and the 
significance of the changes in personnel 
to the employer. The rate is usually ex- 
pressed as a ratio of either the replace- 
ments or separations to the average 
working force multiplied by one hun- 


dred. 


Discovering Employees 
Most Subject to Dissatisfaction 


Analysis to determine the types or 
characteristics of people or factors affect- 
ing people who are most subject to dis- 
satisfaction will involve consideration of 
the following factors: 

Wages. Pay is probably a less potent 
incentive for production than some of 
the other factors in the work situation.! 
Job satisfaction and rate of pay do not 


4 C. Aspley, and E. Whitmore, Editors, The 
liandbcok of Industrial Relations, Chicago: The 
Dartnell Corporation, 1943. pp. 510-2; J. M. 
Seidman and G atson, “Satisfaction in 
Work,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, (July- 
August, 1940), 103; R. Hoppock, T and, and 
P. J. Ziatcher, “Job Satisfaction,” Occupations, 
XVI (April, 1948), 425-431_ (Also discussions 
with personnel men.) 
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necessarily correlate positively. Other 
important factors contributing to work 
satisfaction are: congenial work con- 
ditions and social contacts, opportunity 
for promotion, desirable physical work 
conditions, ability and opportunity to 
satisfy vocational aspirations, job se- 
curity, proper and understanding super- 
vision, adequate insurance and saving 
plans and old age pensions; and for 
persons of higher mental abilities, a 
variety of work instead of routine. 
Though absolute wages in themselves 
seem to have little bearing upon termina- 
tion, the amount of earnings in relation 
to an employee’s previous job earnings 
is an important factor to be considered. 
There seems to be a positive relation- 
ship between the starting “relative pay” 
and the length of service in a new job. 

Sex and Age.2 Turnover or job sepa- 
ration is proportionally greater among 
young people under 20 years of age than 
in any other age group. More men than 
women leave jobs for occupational rea- 
sons, and women leave more jobs for 
personal reasons than do men. Younger 
men leave mostly because of unsatisfac- 
tory job placement; and as age increases, 
ill health as a reason for termination 
increases as the former reason decreases. 
Middle-aged men leave because of dis- 
satisfaction with wages more than do 
men of other ages. Health is a serious 
problem of termination in all age groups 
of women. Women tend to give the 
reason that work is too heavy frequently 
after seven or more months of employ- 
ment. 

Marital Status. Health and need for 
greater income are the reasons advanced 
most frequently by married men as a 
reason for termination. Married men 
employees tend to be more stable as 
the number of dependents increases. 


av. V. Anderson, Psychiatry in Industry, New 
York: Harper Bros., 1929, p. 85; G. S. Wat- 


kins and P. A. Dodd, The Management of Labor 
Relations, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938, p. 252; F. R. Clark, “Labor Turn- 
over Studies,” Personnel Journal, XXV (June, 
1946), 55-6. 
*D. L. Palmer, E. R. Purpus, and L. O. Stock- 
ford, ‘“‘Why Workers Quit,” Personnel Journal, 
XXIII (Sept., 1944), 111-119. 
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A large majority of married women cite 
too heavy work as a reason for termina- 
tion. This fact may indicate an accumu- 
lative effect of fatigue on those married 
women who find it too difficult to con- 
tinue factory work and still fulfill house- 
hold responsibilities. 


Seniority. Turnover is greater among 
new employees. Men who have little 
seniority quit because of dissatisfaction 
with “relative pay” wage rates; among 
those having increasing seniority there 
tend to be fewer terminations for this 
reason. 


Shift* A higher percentage of men 
quit because of health reasons on the 
graveyard and swing shifts than on the 
day shift. The shift of work is an im- 
portant factor to note in the analysis of 
turnover, for it may localize the prob- 
lem for further study with additional 
cost of analysis of the entire plant. 

Size of the Work Group.4 Turnover 
is usually found to be much greater in 
large groups than in small ones. The 
feeling of belonging and “we-ness” is 
greater in small industries and business 
concerns or small subdivisions of work- 
ers. The larger the group, the more 
industry should do to create such a 
feeling through proper personnel rela- 
tions programs. 


Education.4 The relationship of educa- 
tion to the stability of the working 
force has not been adequately studied to 
give industry conclusive basis for prag- 
matic application. It is, however, a fac- 
tor along with handling of grievances 
and dissatisfactions, inadequate person- 
nel policies and activities, geographical 
location of the plant, type of industry or 
product manufactured, state of the labor 
market, time of the year, poor wages, or 
various characteristics of the workers. 
Undoubtedly a major cause of excessive 
turnover is dissatisfaction of the worker 
or employer resulting from the unfitness 
of the worker for the job. Proper em- 


* Material on these subjects has been obtained by 
the author from men who are presently managers 
in manufacturing industry. 


ployment procedures which assure a 
maximum possibility of employing the 
worker for the job he likes best and 
can perform best, and personnel pro- 
cedures which will give him the recog- 
nition and satisfactions he needs will 
accomplish a reduction in dissatisfaction 
and turnover. 

Mentality.» There is a very definite 
relationship between mentality of an 
employee and job turnover for various 
jobs. Employees may be placed on jobs 
requiring more or less ability than they 
possess. In the former case, the em- 
ployee tends to become discouraged and 
feel “what’s the use,” and in the latter 
he tends to become impatient, dissatis- 
fied, and restless. Ambition and desire 
cause those employees working on a job 
level lower than their mental ability 
level to leave and seek other employ- 
ment. 

Skill6 Turnover is greater among 
unskilled workers than among those who 
are skilled. The greatest turnover rate 
among. skilled workers occurs’ im- 
mediately following the apprenticeship 
period because of their desire to gain 
varied experiences in several plants. 
Skilled workers are in general, today, 
better organized, and employers are 
more hesitant to discharge skilled 
workers. This may account for some 
of the difference of turnover rate cal- 


culated by skill. 


Trends in Turnover Rates. Because 
of the many variables entering into 
the turnover picture, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to cite annual turnover 
rates which are applicable to a particu- 
lar industry. Different plants within a 
particular industry vary from less than 
1 per cent annual turnover rate to as 
high as 58 per cent. Industries employ- 
ing a higher proportion of highly 
skilled tend to 


turnover rates than do 


workers have lower 


industries em- 


5). Tiffin, Industrial 


7 Psychology, New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1942, p. 2. 


*]. E. Walters, Personnel Relations, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1945. pp. 249-50. 
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ploying a higher proportion of semi- 
skilled or unskilled labor. 

Accessions are considered as all addi- 
tions to the workforce during the calen- 
dar month, whether new or rehired em- 
ployees, including returns to work after 
layoffs or subsequent to any unauthorized 
absence of at least seven consecutive 
calendar days. Separations are consid- 
ered as all terminations of employment 
during a calendar month. Today, ac- 
cession rates in manufacturing industries 
are lower than in 1939 or any year 
since then. Separation rates, while ap- 
proximately 37 per cent higher than in 
1939, have slowly declined since the 
war's end.’ 


Though both accession’ and separa- 
tion rates have decreased, in general, 
the tendency has been for the accession 
rate to decline much more rapidly than 


™U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Labor Turnover Report, January 16, 
1950 p._ 3. 
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the separation rates. The current trend 
seems to be an increasing amount of 
separations resulting from layoffs and 
a sharp decrease in separations due to 
voluntary quits and discharges because 
of inharmonious relations between em- 
ployee and others, ineffectiveness, or in- 
competency. The above trends are due 
to general business and economic con- 
ditions which exist today, and would 
seem to indicate America’s labor force 
is settling down in the current era in a 
more stable manner than has_ been 
evidenced since before World War II. 


Conclusion 


Turnover need not cut into a company’s 
profits as a hidden cost. Proper analy- 
sis by management may reveal a higher 
rate than was suspected and point the 
way to remedial procedures, which, if 
applied, will result in greater production, 
more satisfied employees, and greater 
profits. 


Public Opinion on Pensions 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING are again on the increase, after a brief decline in 1949. 


Last year during, the U. S. Steel Company strike for pensions and sickness bene- 
fits, a Psychological Barometer survey showed that 69 per cent of the public expected 


prices to rise if pensions were 
Barometer survey, conducted through 2 


granted. 


In April of this year, a Psychological 


2.500 personal interviews in 132 cities and towns 


from coast to coast, included these questions: 


Do » 
age of 65? 
If they do, how 
not at all? 


did not. However, 52 


u think all companies should pay their workers pensions of $125 a month at the 


vw much, if any, will it increase the cost of living: 5, 10, 15, 20 per cent, 


Fifty-four per cent of the respondents favored such pensions while 35 per cent 


per cent thought such pensions would increase prices, whereas 


20 per cent thought not, and 28 per cent were uncertain. The extent of the price rise 
expected by the 52 per cent of all respondents who thought there would be an increase 
was: 19 per cent expected a 5 per cent increase or less; 17 per cent expected a 10 
per cent increase; 7 per cent expected a 15 per cent increase; 9 per cent expected a 
20 per cent increase or more. 








Strikes Can Be Prevented 


GLEN U. CLEETON 


Dean, Division of Humanistic and Social Studies 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Companies with strike-free records are characterized, by and large, by their judicious 
handling of day-to-day employees relations and their constant efforts to keep minor 
grievances at a minimum. Here’s a comprehensive check list of “the causes of indus- 
trial peace,” Lased on a study of several such organizations. 


THE 1949-50 SLOWDOWN AND STRIKE in the 
coal industry demonstrated once again the 
economic wastefulness and social destructive- 
ness of strikes. The legal maneuvers by 
government officials and the strategy moves 
by the UMW Policy Committee in this strike 
also threw into clear perspective the diff- 
culty of restraining or preventing strikes by 
law. Furthermore, the settlement finally 
reached adds support to a growing belief 
that usually there is little or no financial 
gain for workers in a prolonged strike, even 
though in the end the union wins appreciable 
increases in rates and other benefits. In this 
instance, the estimated loss in wages to each 
individual worker due to idleness during the 
strike was approximately $1,700. Based on 
the average number of days worked per year, 
it will require seven to 10 years at the new 
rates for the miners to recover the loss in 
wages resulting from the strike. 

Within recent years there have been several 
major industry-wide strikes which have re- 
sulted in questionable “gains.” In many 
cases, a wage increase approximating that 
covered in the contract eventually signed 
could have been attained without resort to 
strike tactics. Both management and labor 
leaders are aware of this anomalous situation. 
They know that workers have been need- 
lessly subjected to wage losses because of 
penny bargaining; they know that the last 
bargaining cent is often attained by labor 
leaders at considerable cost to the worker. 
Marginal gains may not be gains at all 
because of direct wage losses and indirect 
losses resulting from lack of ready cash to 
meet bills, and installment or 
payments. 

Recent surveys have shown that some 
workers are beginning to question the merits 
of strikes in wage negotiations. Public 
awareness of the wastefulness of strikes from 


mortgage 


the standpoint of general economic welfare 
is also becoming increasingly evident. Will 
strikes be less frequent and less stubbornly 
contested when workers fully understand 
the economic losses as well as they do the 
apparent gains resulting from resort to the 
strike as a bargaining weapon? Probably 
not, because there are many causes of 
strikes which have nothing to do with 
economics. 


Day-to-Day Relations with 
Employees Important 


How then can strikes be reduced? There 
are many answers to this question. Perhaps 
more ingenious legislation will help. Cer- 
tainly, more intelligent bargaining by man- 
agement and more judicious use of media- 
tion and arbitration present promising pos- 
sibilities. But, in the long run, the greatest 
opportunities for insurance against strikes 
lie in the field of employee relations. 

Labor-management disputes which result 
in strikes are widely publicized. Negotiations 
which result in agreement get less notice. 
Yet there are companies which bargain with 
and otherwise carry on negotiations with 
workers on matters of mutual concern with 
few, if any, walkouts. Do these companies 
apply special techniques in their negotia- 
tions? Perhaps; but more important is the 
fact, revealed by a study of policies and 
practices in these companies, that employee 
relations receive constant attention in day-to- 
day work situations. 

Convinced that 
ployee relations 
prevention 


wise handling of em- 
provides the best strike- 
insurance, the author has ex- 
amined the practices of several companies 
that have a record of few strikes or none 
at all. Conclusions based on a review of 
these practices are briefly summarized in the 





check list which accompanies this article.* 


Effective Strike-Prevention Insurance 


Although strikes are usually called in 
connection with contract negotiations and 
are normally alleged to relate to wages or 
other benefits which are the subject of 
negotiation, fewer strikes occur in companies 
where minor sources of irritation are kept 
at a minimum. To assure working conditions 
which prevent conflicts, company procedures 
with relation to the following factors should 
be examined by management officials at 
frequent intervals: 


1. Are individual grievances handled expe- 
ditiously and to the satisfaction of workers? 

2. Are workers given an opportunity to 
confer with members of the staff of the 
personnel department on special problems? 

3. If the worker does not find a satisfactory 
solution to his problems in conference with 
his immediate supervisor or members of the 
personnel department, does he have an op- 
portunity to talk with a high-ranking repre- 
sentative of management? 

4. Are decisions which 
fully explained to them? 

5. Are suggestions made by employees 
acknowledged promptly and discussed with 
the employee concerned? 

6. Are pay deductions 
plained? 

7. Are the methods of pay rate compu- 
tation clearly explained, particularly incen- 
tive rates? 

8. Are time and motion findings 
explained to workers affected? 

9. Is the treatment of workers by super- 
visors periodically reviewed to assure that 
personality conflicts are kept at a minimum? 

10. Is favoritism being shown in any of the 
work assignments or in work relations? 

1l. Is praise accorded the worker who 
performs his work in a satisfactory manner? 

12. Is discipline administered fairly and in 
a manner that takes into account the indi- 
vidual factors in the case? 

13. Is overtime handled in a manner which 
permits easy adjustment by the worker? 

14. Are the reasons for layoffs fully 
presented ? 

15. When an employee is discharged, is 
he given a full explanation of the reason 
in an exit interview? 

16. Is an adequate induction program 
applied during the probationary period? 

17. Is a well-organized training program 
maintained for advancing the worker? 


affect workers 


adequately ex- 


fully 


* These conclusions are set forth in greater detail 
in the author’s recent book, Making Work Hu- 
man, published by Antioch Press, 1949. See 
pages 237-259, 301-303. 
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18. Are instructions adequate, particu- 
larly those relating to new operations? 

19. Are employees kept informed on com- 
pany plans and policies? 

20. Are changes in operations made with 
consideration of ease of adjustment of em- 
ployees, and are the reasons for the changes 
presented ? 

21. Are means provided for giving special 
recognition to the worker as an individual? 

22. Is the economic wastefulness of strikes 
presented to workers in a manner which 
they can understand? 

23. Are the fundamental desires of human 
nature recognized in training and super- 
vision ? 

24. Are workers carefully selected with 
reference to capabilities and personality 
characteristics? 

25. Is an opportunity provided for workers 
to participate in group activities of a social 
nature? 

26. Do company and worker representa- 
tives discuss problems of mutual interest 
and concern at frequent intervals? 

27. Do management representatives enter 
into collective bargaining negotiations in a 
spirit of friendly relations? 


28. Are issues presented for collective 


bargaining considered as problems to be 
differences to 


solved, rather than be ad- 
judicated? 

29. Is the company position clearly stated 
on all issues in collective bargaining negotia- 
tions? 

30. Are representatives of the union en- 
couraged to seek solutions to problems with- 
out resort to strikes? 

31. Are workers kept informed of their 
rights under union contracts? 

32. Are workers kept informed of their 
rights under legislation relating to union- 
management relations? 

33. Is an honest effort made to show the 
worker that in the long run his reward is 
determined by his productivity? 

34. Are distribution costs, which the 
worker believes reduce his reward, fully ex- 
plained to the worker? 

35. Are management costs, 
worker believes reduce his 
explained to the worker? 

36. Are financial problems of the com- 
pany explained to the worker? 

37. Is an equitable wage system used? 

38. Are jobs evaluated to assure that the 
worker will receive compensation for the 
contribution he makes? 

39. Are the rates on specific jobs _peri- 
odically reviewed? 

40. Are merit increases clearly explained 
to those who do not receive them, as well 
as to those who receive them? 

11. Is an effort made to assure job security 
to deserving workers? 


which the 
reward fully 
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42. Are promotions based on 
demonstrated abilities? 

43. Are health and medical services pro- 
vided? 

44. Are convenience facilities provided at 
least to the extent of optimum comfort 
needs? 

45. Is a clean and well-ordered place of 
work provided within the limits of produc- 
tion demands? 

46. Is adequate safety protection provided 
for workers? 


clearly 


47. Is an effort made to secure an agree- 
ment to include “no strike” clauses in union 
contracts? 

48. When a deadlock is reached in col- 
lective negotiations, is the advice of a dis- 
interested third party sought? 

49. Are the services of mediators con- 
nected with state and national government 
offices used in case of a deadlock? 

50. Is an effort made to secure agreement 
to a voluntary arbitration clause in the 
union contract? 
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$ A SERVICE to readers, AMA regularly reprints in pamphlet form articles 
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GENERAL 


Self-Analysis Quiz for Supervisors and 
Executives. By Rexford Hersey. Per- 
SONNEL, Vol. 24, No. 6. 25¢ 


2o¢ 
A test to review basic personnel and manage- 


ment functions. Designed to reveal weak spots 
points 


and strong 


The 10 Basic Principles of Sound Human 
Relations. By E. H. van Delden. PEer- 
SONNEL, Vol. 25, No. 5. 20¢ 


A simple set of principles to help you create 
job enthusiasm among employees and make 
friends of union bargaining agents. These are 
the principles underlying all good human rela- 
tions. 





What’s Your Management 1.Q.? Compiled 
by Ellis H. Woolley. Personner, Vol. 
23, No. 6. 20¢ 


A self-administered test to show where job a i : 
knowledge needs strengthening, as well as where A plea for regaining siiaplicity in manage- 
the testee is most proficient. ment concepts. Includes a 12-point checklist of 


basic principles. 
Getting Along on the Job. By H. A. Bolz. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 21, No. 5. 20¢ 


A commonsense guide to good work relations 
outlining precepts that can minimize or prevent 
friction in dealing with superiors or subordi- 
nates. Also outlines helpful rules for handling 
one’s self and one’s work. Recommended for all 
who supervise—-and all who are supervised. 


Management the Simple Way. By Law- 
rence A. Appley. Personne, Vol. 19, 
No. 4. 20¢ 


The Morale Function of the Executive. By 
LeRoy H. Kurtz. Personnet, Vol. 20, 
No. 4. 25¢ 

_ Outlines effective means of measuring execu- 


tive performance and developing progressive and 
enthusiastic leadership. 





SUPERVISION 


An Outline of the Supervisor’s Job. By 
John M. Pfiffner. Personne, Vol. 23, 
No. 3, 25¢ 

Represents a pioneer attempt to define clearly 
the foreman’s management job in all its rami- 
fications. Especially helpful to training directors 


and those responsible for developing foremen in 
their management functions. 


Developing Morale: The Executive’s Most 
Important Responsibility. By George 
D. Halsey. PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 4. 
20¢ 

Presents the seven conditions which a con- 


sensus of supervisors indicates are most impor- 
tant in the development of employee morale. 


Building Employee Security. By Leland 
P. Bradford. PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 
4. 20¢ 

Discusses the factors generally underlying in- 


security, and its common symptoms. Shows what 
supervisors can do to remedy them. 


A Pattern for Improved Supervisory 
Leadership. By John M. Pfiffner. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 24, No. 4. 20¢ 

Discusses the newly emergin pattern of 
supervisory leadership, under such topic head- 


ings as—‘‘The Supervisor as Clinician,” ‘Are 
Leaders Born or Made?” 


Building a Democratic Work Group. By 
Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 3. 20¢ 

Examines reactions of work groups to specific 
pee of supervision, and analyzes resulting dif- 
erences in group personalities. Offers a positive 


eight-point plan for encouraging employee par- 
ticipation. 
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Principles of Disciplining. By F. Alexan- 
der Magoun. Personne., Vol. 22, No. 
3. 20¢ 

Viewing disciplinary action as a training proc- 
ess rather than a punitive measure, a human 


relations expert shows how disciplining can be 
made most resultful. 


What Supervisors and Foremen Should 
Know About the Taft-Hartley Act. By 
Charles S. Hamilton, Jr., PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 24, No. 4. 20¢ 

A specialist in labor law summarizes major 


provisions of this Act as they concern foremen 
and other supervisory personnel. 


TRAINING GUIDES 


Training Foremen in Human Relations. 


By Robert A. Sutermeister. PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 20, No. 1. 20¢ 


A guide to teaching foremen the tested prin- 
ciples and underlying psychology of good super- 
vision and training them to lead—rather than 
boss—their men. 


Role-Playing in Supervisory Training. By 
Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 6. 20¢ 


Shows how the dramatization of problems 
helps bridge the gap between theory and practice 
in supervisory training. Reports a typical role- 
playing training program, and discusses major 
aspects of the method. 


A Guide to Successful Conference Leader- 
ship. PERSONNEL, Vol. 28. 35¢ 


A digest of the famous manual prepared by 
Standard Oil Company (New ell for use in 
its course in conference leadership at the Esso 
Training Center. Embodies the most universally 
accept principles for the conduct of planned 
group discussions. 








FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday and 


Wednesday, October 2-4, at the Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 














Industrial Relations Research 
at Universities 


Progress Report, 1949-50: Part I 


From the research work of the industrial relations sections of American universities 
are emerging some highly significant findings, of practical and timely interest to per- 
sonnel and labor relations executives. Here is the concluding section of the editors’ 
latest summary of research recently completed or currently under way, with some of 


the highlight findings. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Bureau or INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John W. Riegel, Director 


Employee Benefit Plans in Operation. This 
study, based on reports from 1,200 companies 
and on visits and interviews with executives 
in 50 outstanding firms, has been completed 
and will be published in the near future. The 
author, Jay V. Strong, deals with retirement 
plans, life insurance, sickness and surgical 
benefits and hospital benefits. 

Personnel Administration in Selected Small 
Manufacturing Companies. This study is be- 
ing completed this year. It is being made by 
Sterling Schoen and is based on visits and 
interviews with executives in 50 companies in 
southern Michigan. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Willow Run: A Study of Industrialization 
and Cultural Inadequacy. This study, which 
covers the period 1941-1945, has been com- 
pleted. The study shows that the American 
industrial culture of 1941: (a) did not clearly 
define an employer's responsibility for hou 
ing or not housing his men; (b) provided no 
objective criteria for defining a social (as 
distinguished from a physical) crisis: (c) 
failed to distinguish personal-advantage use 
from functional use of privilege: and (d) 
provided no devices other than the political 
power struggle for allocating the social costs 
of social change. Authors: L. J. Carr, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and James E. Stermer, 
Detroit. 


DEPARTMENT OF PsYCHOLOCY 
Herbert H. Meyer has recently completed 
a study of supervision in which leadership 


success was found to be significantly related 
to the social attitude of the supervisor. Uni 
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versity of Michigan thesis, 1949: “A study of 
certain factors related to quality of work- 
group leadership.” 

The program of supervisory training di- 
rected by N. R. F. Maier, designed to develop 
leadership skills and constructive social atti- 
tudes, is continuing, and methods for using 
line organization personnel to supplement the 
training program are being worked out. 

T. Hariton of Survey Research is investigat- 
ing the effects of this training (1) on the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the trained individual 
and (2) on the attitudes of persons who re- 
port to the trained individual. 


Researcu Center ror Grour DyNAmIcs 


Prior to January, 1949, a state-wide utility 
was consulted on their efforts in learning, via 
interviews, the attitudes of workers toward 
certain company policies. These data have 
been studied this year by departmental com- 
mittees at several levels in the hierarchy in 
order to plan action which they should take 
to change the state of affairs where this seemed 
necessary. A number of small diagnostic stu- 
dies were also made where additional data 
where needed for more adequate interpreta- 
tion of the survey findings. Experiments are 
now in progress on changing the social struc- 
ture of management personnel in one depart- 
ment, and in changing the attitudes of workers 
toward promotioal procedures and the “fair- 
ness” of management. 

Several findings of general interest are: 

1) In an office doing routine paperwork, 
group standards have been developed 
to keep production rates below a ceil- 
ing. Thus those who are the highest 
producers are most unpopular with the 
workers and most popular with man- 
agement. 

Considerable differences in morale are 
found among various groups. Older men 
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have lower morale than younger men, 
or women of any age. 

Differences in status and work function 
are effective barriers to communication 
and more so for communicating about 
“feelings” or “friendly conversation” 
than for making specific plans about 
the jobs to be done. 


ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Study of Variation in Muscular Movement 
Pattern with Changes in Speed of the Opera- 
tor. This study, now in progress, is under the 
charge of Charles B. Gordy. The date of com- 
pletion cannot be forecasted at this time. 


Law ScHooL 
Completed Project 


Cases and Material on Labor Law, by Rus- 
sell A. Smith, Professor of Law, University of 
Michigan (Bobbs-Merrill, February, 1950). 


Pending 


Research studies in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements of the SJD degree: 

By Sylvester Petro, A.B., J.D. Subject: The 

Law Relating to Intra- and Inter-Union 

Disputes. Expected completion date: Fall, 

1951. 
A study primarily of applicable legal 
principles but also of social and eco- 
nomic implications; evaluation of ex- 
isting law and consideration of possible 
legal measures which may harmonize 
union and management objectives con- 
sistently with traditional notions of 
private property, private enterprise, 
and market competition. 


By Frank Elkouri, A.B., LL.B. Subject: 
Arbitration of Labor-Management Dis- 
putes. Expected completion date: Summer, 
1950. 
A general survey of labor-management 
arbitration, with special consideration 
of the following matters: types of ar- 
bitration tribunals; selection of arbi- 
trator; use of grievance procedure as 
a preliminary to arbitration; scope of 
arbitration of labor disputes; standards 
observed by arbitrators in the arbitra- 
tion of “interests” disputes; standards 
observed by arbitrators in the interpre- 
tation of collective agreements; evi- 
dence and burden of proof in labor 
arbitration; observation of legal prin- 
ciples by arbitrators; the use of prior 
arbitration awards as precedent; arbi- 
tration and management prerogatives. 


Survey Researcu CENTER 


The research program in the field of human 
relations in group organization, conducted by 





the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan and supported by the Office of 
Naval Research, is now in its third year of 
operation. The program is designed to discover 
the principles governing group performance 
and group motivation, with specific reference 
to organizational structure and leadership 
practices. The program is under the general 
direction of Dr. Daniel Katz. 

The following projects have been recently 
completed: 

A Study of Supervision, Productivity and 
Morale Among Clerical Workers in the 
Prudential Insurance Company 

A Study of Supervision, Productivity and 
Morale among Maintenance of the Way 
Section Gangs on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway 
A Study of Union-Management Identifi- 
cation in the Studebaker Corporation. 

The following tentative findings have 
emerged from one or more of these studies: 


The Nature of Morale 


Two types of morale can be distinguished: 
productive morale, and a general favorable 
effect toward the company and job situation. 
These two types of morale are not necessarily 
related. 

The one aspect of morale that was related 
to productivity in both the insurance company 
and railroad situations was high pride in work 
group. 

Employees in higher-skilled jobs derive 
much more satisfaction from the content of 
the work than do employees in unskilled 
work. 

Small work groups tend to have higher 
morale than large work groups. 


Leadership Practices 


Supervisors of high-producing groups com- 
pared to supervisors of low-producing groups 
characteristically tend to play more of a dif- 
ferential role of leader, to give more atten- 
tion to problems of motivation and communi- 
cation, to be more employee-oriented. 

White-collar workers seem more sensitive 
to a favorable attitude on the part of the 
supervisor than do blue-collar workers. On 
the other hand, blue-collar workers react 
more favorably to specific behavioral recog- 
nition by the foreman than do white-collar 
workers. 


Labor-Management Relations 


In departments where there is a clear-cut 
power relationship between foreman and un- 
ion steward, whether the foreman or steward 
is the dominant figure, the attitudes of the 
men show little awareness of conflict between 
union and management. In departments where 
the power relationships have not been decided 
there is a greater perception of conflict on 
the part of the men. 
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PERSONNEL 


The conflict phase of union-management re- 
lations appears more clearly defined in the 
attitudes of the leadership groups than in the 
attitude of the rank and file. 

There is a tendency toward minimization 
of conflict in group identification so that the 
individual who is identified with both union 
and management will attempt to see their 
goals as compatible. 

In the factory situation, in departments 
where men feel neither foreman nor union 
steward involve them in decision-making, there 
is the least satisfaction with the company. 

Thus the pattern of results emerging from 
the research studies is at variance with the 
accepted principles of management philoso- 
phy, which emphasize uniformity of proce- 
dures, precise job definition, strict account- 
ability down the line, and the close observance 
of rules and regulations. It suggests that 
this management philosophy breaks down be- 
cause of its motivational inadequacies. When 
a team spirit develops among workers in which 
the group takes on responsibility and in which 
the differential talents of its members can be 
utilized, motivation is increased. 

Projects in Progress 

A Study of Morale and Human Relations 
in a Government Agency. This study is de- 
signed to provide the agency with information 
about: understanding of and motivation to- 
ward the accomplishment of the major goals 
of the agency; the individual's concept of his 
job; communication within the organization; 
sources of satisfaction and frustration on the 
job; supervisor-subordinate relationships. The 
data will be collected through personal inter- 
views of the agency staff. 

A Study of Morale in the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. The Caterpillar study is designed to yield 
comprehensive information about the person- 
nel resources of the company in general and 
to reveal in particular the weak and strong 
points in current supervisory practices and 
their effect on employee productivity. The 
study will provide examples of high-morale 
and low-morale groups and explain the condi- 
tions responsible for such differences in atti- 
tude and motivation. The project also includes 
a methodological comparison of written ques- 
tionnaires and personal interviews and will 
investigate the commonly perceived role of 
foremen held by foremen and men. 

An Evaluation of the Training Program in 
the Detroit Edison Company. The Survey Re- 
search Center is making an evaluation of a 
new human relations training program being 
put into effect by Detroit Edison for its per- 
sonnel. Attitude surveys are being used as 
“before” and “after” measurements of pairs 
of matched work groups and their supervisors. 
One supervisor of each pair of groups is re- 
ceiving the training program, while the other 
is not. 


The Utilization of Research Results in the 


Detroit Edison Company. The objectives of 
the Survey Research Center’s human relations 
research program include the discovery of 
means of utilizing research results for solving 
organizational and human relations problems. 
The Detroit Edison Company has become a 
laboratory for the development of hypotheses 
about this phase of the program. The results 
of the research have been used as a means of 
involving line officials, from the top of the 
company down, in a consideration of their 
own problems, the causes of these problems. 
and the remedial measures to be used. The 
technique has been to present comparative 
results by departments or major units within 
the company which show relative strong and 
weak spots in the various dimensions of mo- 
rale and to enlist the participation of the line 
officials in further analysis of the data. These 
meetings have started at the top of the com- 
pany and have included organizational fami- 
lies of at least two levels in the organizational 
hierarchy. 

A Study of Morale and Its Determinants in 
the Detroit Edison Company. Data already co!- 
lected from a study in the Detroit Edison 
Company are being thoroughly analyzed to 
determine the components or dimensions of 
morale. This analysis, in addition, is concerned 
with determinants of the morale components, 
with special emphasis upon supervisory prac- 
tices. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Facu.ty OF PoLiticaL SCIENCE 


(1) “Workers’ Informal Organization in a 
Shoe Factory,” by A. B. Horsfall and Conrad 
M. Arensberg, was published in Human Or- 
ganization (Winter, 1949). Mr. Arensberg and 
Max Ralis are serving as consultants for re- 
search on sociological and human relations 
factors affecting productivity in the Ruhr In- 
dustrial communities conducted by the Sozial- 
forschungsstelle, Dortmund. 

(2) Studies of a half century of union mem- 
bership, and a history of American wage rates, 
are being carried forward by Leo Wolman. 


ScHoo. or BusINEss 


(1) An inquiry into economic develop- 
ments in the New York millinery manufac- 
turing industry has been completed by Paul 
F. Brissenden, to be published in the Fifth 
Report of the Millinery Stabilization Com- 
mission, Inc. 

(2) Sources and Criteria of Wage Deter- 
mination, by Ernest Dale, is to be published 
in . and Mr. Dale has initiated projects 
on organizational structuring and on execu- 
tive development, both to be completed in 
1951. 

(3) A study of the determinants of occu- 
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pational choice is being continued by Eli 
Ginzberg. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The research of the Department of Indus- 
trial Engineering in the field of industrial re- 
lations is particularly concerned with (a) 
measures of productivity and (b) the develop- 
ment of an over-all theory of organization in 
human relations. Findings thus far obtained 
in the expanding program have indicated that 
there is a considerable area for the develop- 
ment of operational criteria of industrial 
standardization,* and that the concept of tests 
and measures’ of dependence in the field of 
organization and administration is of funda- 
mental importance. It is believed that organi- 
zations may be characterized by measures of 
the various characteristics of dependence. 

Professor Sebastian B. Littauer, under the 
grant of a Jacob Wertheim fellowship for the 
betterment of industrial and human relations 
from Harvard University, has been undertak- 
ing the study of methods of measuring worker 
performance and productivity. The work has 
consisted of measurement and statistical anal- 
yses of industrial operations by members of 
his group and by various cooperating in- 
dustrial plants that have used their own 
time study data. The results to date indi- 
cate that, without stability of the produc- 
tion process and method, it is not possible to 
establish reproducible standards. Delay allow- 
ances also cannot be realistically established 
unless proper sampling and statistical analy- 
ses are utilized. Subjective alteration of the 
data cannot be permitted, and all attempts at 
grading or leveling indicate inherent self- 
contradictions. The work is expected to be 
completed by the end of this year. 

Professor Robert T. Livingston, Executive 
Officer of the Department, has just completed 
the direction of a research seminar, in con- 
junction with Professor David B. Hertz, into 
the characteristics of organization. Various 
implications of organizational effectiveness, 
stemming from the work being undertaken 
at the various centers of research on human 
relations throughout the country, as well as 
other areas, such as biology, psycho-dynamics, 
etc., have been explored. Leading researchers 
in this field have addressed the seminar from 
time to time. It is hoped to edit and publish 
the seminar papers. The work of this inter- 
disciplinary research seminar will continue in 
the fall and spring of 1950-51, devoting its 
attention to the functions of communications 
and decision-making in human relations. 

Under the sponsorship of Professor David 
B. Hertz of this Department, and of Profes- 
sors Lazarsfeld and Arensberg of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Mr. Allan Robinson, In- 


* See PERSONNEL, 
and A. Abruzzi, 
tices.”’ 


September, 1949: S. B. Littauer 
“A Survey of Time Study Prac- 
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structor of Industrial Engineering, and Mr. 
David Edwards, Instructor of Industrial En- 
gineering, have completed a research into the 
methodology of organization studies by means 
of measurement of physical communication. 
The work pointed to the existence of a num- 
ber of co-existent structural arrangements, 
which depend upon the nature of the par- 
ticular problem or decision confronting the 
group. 

Mr. Ercole Rosa, Instructor of Industrial 
Engineering, in cooperation with Dr. Ralph 
Thompson of Teachers College, has been 
studying methods for selection and improved 
training of time study personnel. The results 
of this work should be available in the fall. 

Dr. Seymour Melman, Instructor of Indus- 
trial Engineering, under a grant from the 
Columbia Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences, is undertaking a study of the tac- 
tors making for differences in productivity in 
England and the United States. 

Professor David B. Hertz has obtained a 
grant from the Columbia Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences to continue his 
work on the measurement of organizational 
characteristics. This work, in which he will 
be assisted by Mr. Albert Rubenstein, Re- 
search Associate, will be devoted to a deter; 
mination of the common elements and thé 
stable forces in the various techniques and 
methods which have been developed to study 
and measure the characteristics of human 
relations. 

Dr. Lawrence B. Cohen has been studying 
the relationships of union and management 
decisioning which affect production. His find- 
ings indicate that a clear boundary line exists 
in decisions relating to production, in which 
management must abide by union decisions. 
Dr. Cohen is preparing the manuscript of a 
book which will contain his findings. 

Professor Robert T. Livingston is forward- 
ing plans for the establishment of an Institute 
of Management and Production Research, to 
undertake researches in the areas of organiza- 
tion, productivity, and human relations. Asso- 
ciated in the proposed Institute will be rep- 
resentatives of the various physical and social 
sciences who have an interest in these fields. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND OcCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF 
GuImpANCE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Research and doctoral dissertations in this 
area of specialization are conducted by a staff 
consisting of Harry D. Kitson, Donald E. 
Super, Albert S. Thompson, and Charles N. 
Morris. Directed toward determination of 
the psychological and other factors related to 
job satisfaction and occupational adjustment, 
many of the projects are of significance for 
personnel and labor relations. Following are 
relevant doctoral dissertations or projects since 
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January, 1949, available from Teachers Col- 
lege Library or the Department of Guidance. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Personality and Interests of Satisfied and 
Dissatisfied Workers (Solis Kates). Degree of 
job satisfaction of male clerical workers was 
found not to be predictable from scores on a 
vocational interest inventory or from Ror- 
schach signs of maladjustment. However, those 
with higher measured interest in clerical work 
exhibited more Rorschach maladjustment 
signs. 

2. Socio-Economic Status and Interest Pat- 
terns of Persons Possessing High Mechanical 

thility (Jean Jordaan). Except for those 
whose fathers were in high-prestige occupa- 
tions, boys who excelled in mechanical apti- 
tude had rather similar vocational interests 
regardless of occupational level and the type 
of work performed by their fathers. Mechani- 
cally gifted sons of executives had business 
interests despite their mechanical ability. 

3. A Study of Satisfied and Dissatisfied 
Chronically Unemployed Men (Gordon Bar- 
nett). Satisfaction with chronic unemployment 
was found to be related to a low level of occu- 
pational interest, as measured by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, and to father’s 
occupation, 

4. Constitutional Factors in Vocational In- 
terest (Barry Fagin). A comparison of phy- 
sique and vocational interest revealed a ten- 
dency for masculinity of physique to be asso- 
ciated with masculine interests and low occu- 
pational level. The degree of association was 
not high enough for practical predictive pur- 
poses. 

5. Frustration Tolerance in Social Situa- 
tions as a Factor in Successfu! Retail Sales- 
manship (Patricia Jackson). Scores on the 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test were 
found to be unreliable and non-predictive of 
success in retail selling. \ revised scoring 
method was devised which yielded significant 
but low prediction. 

6. Level of Occupational Interests and So- 
cial Factors (Lawrence Stewart). The level 
of occupational interests of high school boys 
who were sons of skilled tradesmen was found 
related to the occupational level of the ma- 
ternal grandparents but not to other socio- 
economic factors. 

7. Personality and Scholastic Adjustment 
and Job Satisfaction (Marian Crosby). Per- 
sonality adjustment as measured by an inven- 
tory and the Rorschach test was found not to 
be predictive of scholastic achievement or of 
job satisfaction of women college graduates. 

8. Personal Values and the Perception of 
an Occupation (Daniel Raylesberg). Persons 
choosing the same occupation differ in their 
patterns of personal values and their percep- 
tions of the occupation, as revealed in this 


study of freshmen engineering students. Thus 
individuals with different personality struc- 
tures find satisfactions of a different sort in 
the same type of work because of different 
perceptions related to their unique set of 
values. 


Projects in Progress 


1. Identification of Areas of Job Dissatis- 
faction (Edward Friesen). An attempt to de- 
velop a new technique to measure vocational 
adjustment, personal adjustment, and adjust- 
ment to the specific job. 

2. The New York Taxi Driver: A So- 
cio-psychological Study (Charles Morris). 
Through personal interviews the occupational 
histories, work attitudes, and sources of job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction of city cab- 
drivers are being obtained. 

3. Distortion of Responses on a Vocational 
Interest Inventory (Stewart Murray). A study 
designed to measure “faking” on a vocational 
interest inventory used in salesman selection 
and to determine if amount of distortion is 
related to success in selling. 

4. Occupational Mobility of High School 
Graduates (James McKee). A follow-up study 
of 1933-1938 graduates of a high school, to 
determine horizontal and vertical occupational 
mobility and determining factors. 

5. Job Satisfaction as Related to Need 
Satisfaction in Work (Robert Schaffer). A 
study to determine whether job satisfaction is 
influenced by the degree to which personal 
needs are satisfied by the job held. 

6. Training Value of Two Synthetic Flight 
Trainers (Walter Mahler). An investigation 
of the potential usefulness of synthetic train- 
ing devices in naval pilot training. 

7. Factors Affecting Occupational Choice 
(Harry Beilin). A study of the process of 
making occupational choices, with particular 
reference to differences in the process among 
socio-economic groups. 


Future Projects 

Further individual studies of determinants 
of job satisfaction, of psychological factors in 
occupational success, and of occupational 


characteristics and requirements are in the 
process of formulation. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Labor Market Studies 


Labor Market Studies are under the super 
vision of Gladys L. Palmer, Research Asso- 
ciate, Industrial Research Department. 

Work Completed. A report, entitled Indus- 
trial and Occupational Trends in National 
Employment, was published in September, 
1949. Data from the Censuses of Population 
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of 1910 and 1940 and from a population sam- 
ple survey of 1948 were used to develop na- 
tional employment estimates on a comparable 
basis with respect to coverage, concepts, and 
industrial and occupational group definitions. 
The analysis highlights the structural changes 
in the industrial and occupational distribution 
of employment during this period as distinct 
from the changes resulting from population 
growth and from fluctuations in total employ- 
ment. 

It was found that changes in the occupa- 
tional skill requirements of industries were 
equal in importance to the redistribution of 
employment by industry as an influence on 
the final pattern that emerged after three 
decades. Some occupational groups were more 
strongly affected by modifications of skill re- 
quirements than others, particularly so in the 
case of clerical workers for whom there was 
a strong upward secular trend. A downward 
trend in the demand for laborers was asso- 
ciated with both types of development. The 
trend position of the other occupational groups 
was less certain, since they were more sensi- 
tive to fluctuations in general employment 
levels. The most spectacular changes occurred 
in the employment of women. 

Work in Process. A study of labor-force 
dynamics and economic changes in Philadel- 
phia over recent decades is nearing comple- 
tion. This study will differentiate the factors 
in the economic development of Philadelphia 
that are peculiar to this city from those which 
have been found in all large cities or in the 
nation generally. It will show what kinds of 
changes took place in the population and labor 
force that were associated with major changes 
in the local economy. In addition to providing 
data for Philadelphia that are comparable 
with the national data recently published, the 
analysis incorporates the findings of a series 
of studies of the Philadelphia labor market 
that were initiated in 1929. The findings raise 
important questions about the effective utili- 
zation of a community’s labor supply and 
about the planning of economic development 
of cities. 


Productivity Studies 


Productivity studies are under the super- 
vision of Hiram S. Davis, Director, Industrial 
Research Department. 

Experimental work is being done on the 
measurement of productive efficiency at plant 
and industry levels. The objective is to de- 
velop methods that take account of all types 
of input instead of factory labor alone and 
that are free from the influence of changing 
prices. Two different approaches are being 
tried—a multiple-ratio method of relating out- 
put to each of the different major inputs 
labor, materials, power, capital, each ex- 
pressed in physical terms where possible: 
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and an accounting technique of relating out- 
put to total input after each has been revalued 
at some base scale of prices. 

Reports are being prepared on initial re- 
sults. The accounting technique will be de- 
scribed by Hiram S. Davis in a forthcoming 
publication, Productivity Accounting, which 
will outline the method, illustrate its applica- 
tion, and suggest solutions for some of the 
problems which may arise in actual use. 

The multiple-ratio approach has been tried 
out in one section of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry and will be reported by Charles M. 
James in Productivity Trends in the Soft Coal 
Industry of Pennsylvania. Both reports are 
scheduled for publication in the latter part 
of 1950. 


Lasor RELATIONS COUNCIL OF THE 
WHARTON SCHOOL 


During 1949 the Labor Relations Council 
of the Wharton School completed its coordi- 
nated studies of various aspects of industry- 
wide bargaining. The 14 monographs in the 
series cover the experience of multi-employer 
bargaining in certain industries as well as 
some basic aspects of the problem which cut 
across industry lines. (The entire series is 
now available from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, but individual studies may also 
be ordered.) 

Items published since the last report ap- 
peared here include: Problems of Hourly 
Rate Uniformity, John R. Abersold; Multi- 
Employer Bargaining and the Anti-Trust 
Laws, Bert W. Levy; The Philadelphia Print- 
ing Industry: A Case Study, John W. Sey- 
bold; Management Problems Implicit in Mul- 
ti-Employer Bargaining, Sylvester Garrett and 
Reed Tripp. 

The current research program of the Coun- 
cil is in the field of labor arbitration. In 
conformity with the Council policy of under- 
taking specific projects that are integrated 
in a comprehensive research objective, 15 
separate studies have been inaugurated in 
four broad areas of this field. None of these 
monographs has been completed, though pub- 
lication of the series is expected to begin in 
the fall. A list of the studies in 


progress 
follows: 


I. GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS OF LABOR 
ARBITRATION 
Historical Survey of Labor Arbitration 
Current Problems of Policy and Pro- 
cedures 
Relation Between Legal and Arbitration 
Concepts 
Existing Legal Requirements Affecting 
Labor Arbitration 
II]. ArsirraTion INCIDENT TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE LABOR AGREEMENT 
Arbitration to Effectuate the No-Strike 
Clause 
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Acceptability as a Factor in Arbitration 
under an Existing Agreement 
Arbitration under a Clause Relating 
Seniority and Ability 
Arbitration in Discipline Cases 
Il. Arsitration oF Disputes Over New 
Contract Terms 
The Stipulation to Arbitrate 
Wage Reopening Clauses 
Fact-Finding Boards 
Compulsory Arbitration: State Public 
Utility Laws 
/, Case Srupies 
Arbitration Experience of the West 
Ceast Longshore Industry 
Arbitration Experience of the San 
Francisco Hotel Industry 
Arbitration Experience of the Women’s 
Dress Industry 


Oxn10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


In the Ohio State leadership studies sev- 
eral further investigations have been made in 
studying executives. Since the executive must 
be studied in terms of his organization, an 
effort has been made to develop methods of 
better describing staffs or groups. The Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Univers- 
ity, has published a monograph, Situational 
Factors in Leadership, by John K. Hemphill. 
This monograph, based on earlier work by 


Dr. Hemphill at the University of Maryland, 
gives the basic dimensions which are now be- 
ing further developed in the Ohio State leader- 
ship studies. 

The Bureau of 
State University, has continued its research 
in personnel practices in business and _ in- 


Business Research, Ohio 


dustry. Provisions of Collective Bargaining 
Contracts in the Ohio Retail Lumber Trade, 
by Alton W. Baker, presents the results of a 
survey made concerning provisions of collec- 
tive bargaining contracts in the Ohio retail 
lumber industry. It is, composed of summary 
discussions and illustrations of the major types 
of contract provisions currently in effect in 
the industry, and the frequency of occurrence 
of each. The materials presented therein are 
designed to furnish some factual basis for 
policy determination for both union and non- 
union retail lumber firms. Wages, Hours, and 
Fringe Benefits in the Ohio Retail Lumber 
Trade, also by Alton W. Baker, is concerned 
primarily with that phase of the employer 
employee relationship broadly termed com- 
pensation. As such, it deals with: (1) wages, 
hours, and overtime pay: and (2) fringe bene- 
fits, which are an indirect form of compensa- 
tion. Data are given for average wages paid 
and hours worked, as well as for the prevail- 
ing practice for such fringe benefits as paid 
holidays, paid vacations, and paid sick leave 
in retail lumber yards in Ohio. 

Three publications by the Bureau of Busi- 


ness Research are now in press. They include: 
(1) Management Prerogatives, by Alton W. 
Baker and Franklin S. Rawson. This mono- 
graph presents, first a discussion of the legal 
and functional bases of management preroga- 
tives, followed by a statistical analysis of the 
extent to which the various types of manage- 
ment prerogative clauses are used in collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements of selected Ohio 
industries. (2) Methods of Controlling Absen- 
teeism, by Alton W. Baker, deals with one of 
the important disciplinary problems with 
which the employer is confronted. The causes 
of absenteeism are discussed and the various 
methods of controlling it are presented, with 
particular emphasis on the use of discipli- 
nary clauses in collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. In this connection the major provisions 
of such clauses are outlined and explained 
and typical examples presented. (3) Survey 
of Wages, Hours, and Fringe Benefits in the 
Ohio Hardware Trade, by Alton W. Baker 
and James C. Yocum, presents the results of 
a survey conducted by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research in conjunction with the Ohio 
Retail Hardware Association to determine the 
prevailing practice regarding wages, hours, 
and fringe benefits in retail hardware stores 
of Ohio. Data is classified by geographical 
area, size of store (as determined by annual 
sales volume), and occupation. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
New YorK State SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
Lapor RELATIONS 


Leonard P, Adams, Director of Research 
Projects in Process 


(Among the research projects started or con- 
tinued during the academic year 1949-50 were 
the following: 

1. Public and Private Plans for Social Se- 
curity. A study of the impact of public and 
private plans on the individual wage earner. 
Field work-completed. Report nearing comple- 
tion, probably will be published as a Research 
Bulletin. Professor McConnell. 

Union-Management Relations in a Plant 
with Labor-Management Production Commit- 
tees. A human relations study of worker-super- 
visor relationships, combining training and 
research. Professor Whyte. 

3. A Case Study of the Relationship of 
Union Leaders to Rank-and-File Members. 
\ human relations study in a large industrial 
plant. Professor Whyte. 

1. Labor-Management Relations in Nonfer- 
rous Mining Industries 1930-50. Part Il of 
this study will cover the period 1930 to date. 
Part I has been published by Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. Professor Jensen. 

5. Development of Arbitration as a Means 
of Settling Industrial Disputes. A study cen- 
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tered on the experience with arbitration in 
New York clothing industries during the 
period when Dr. Paul Abelson served as 
arbitrator. Professor Carpenter. 

6. Worker, Management and Community— 
Adjustment to Industrial Change. A labor 
market study centered on the results of In- 
ternational Harvester Company's decision to 
close its Auburn plant. Il. H. workers and a 
cross-section of workers in the community 
labor force will supply much of the informa- 
tion. Adequacy of social security programs 
and community reactions to a “crisis” in em- 
ployment are also being studied. Professor 
Adams. 

7. Role of the Comptroller in Collective 
Bargaining Negotiations. A survey in coopera- 
tion with the Comptrollers’ Institute of part 
played by comptrollers in large industrial cor- 
porations in labor-management negotiations. 
Field work has been largely completed. Pro- 
fessor Brooks. 

8. History of Large National and Interna- 
tional Unions. A study of the evolution of 25 
to 30 large union organizations. Publica- 
tions will include monographs on individual 
unions and eventually a book containing 
brief histories of each of the unions. Pro- 
fessor Neufeld. 

9. History of Department Store Unions in 
Vew York City. An analytical study of the de- 
velopment of retail unions in department 
stores and factors relating to jurisdictional 
and internal conflicts. Professor Estey. 

10. Worker, Management and Patient Re- 
lationships in a Hospital. This study is cen- 
tered on conditions in a private hospital in 
Elmira. Plans have been developed in coop- 
eration with the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. Professor Burling. 

ll. Survey of Wage Survey Techniques 
used by Management and Trade Associations. 
Several hundred organizations interested in 
this work have been contacted and many have 
supplied information on how they conduct 
wage surveys. These practices will be analyzed 
and summarized. Professor Tolles. 

12. Private Pension Plans. Arrangements 
are being worked out for a series of case 
studies on the problems encountered in set- 
ting up and operating private pension plans. 
These studies are expected to contribute to 
a better understanding of how such plans 
can be successfully put into effect, how they 
can be integrated with public programs, and 
the effects on workers. Professor McConnell. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Negroes in the Work Group. Research 
Bulletin No. 6. Jacob Seidenberg. A study of 


techniques found useful for integrating 
Negroes into working groups by selected em- 
ployers in New York State. Copies available 
from the School. 


2. Heritage of Conflict. Vernon H. Jensen. 


A history to 1930 of labor-management rela- 
tionships in nonferrous mining industries. 
This is the first of a series of studies in indus- 
trial and labor relations published for the 
School by Cornell University Press. 

3. Employer Associations and Collective 
Bargaining in New York City. Jesse T. Car- 
penter. Now in press. A study of the origins, 
development, techniques followed by small 
employers in dealing with big unions. Copies 
will be available by summer 1950 from Cor- 
nell University Press. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR RELATIONS AND 
SociaL SEcuRITY 


Emanuel Stein, Executive Director 
Lois MacDonald, Director of Research 


The research activities of the Institute are 
under the general direction of Lois MacDon- 
ald, Professor of Economics. Two research 
assistants divide their time between graduate 
study and the work of the Institute. The fol- 
lowing assistants have participated in the 
studies listed below as completed or in prog- 
ress: Philip Freider, Martin Landau, Betty 
Miller, and Victor Sheifer. 


Projects Completed 


The report of the Institute’s second annual 
labor-management conference was published 
in 1949. (NV. Y. U. Second Annual Conference 
in Labor. Emanuel Stein, Editor. Matthew 
Bender and Company.) This volume contains 
21 papers prepared for the meetings by lead- 
ing experts in labor relations and labor law. 
Supplementary data and documentation not 
presented orally are included in the printed 
proceedings. Some of the topics covered in- 
clude: The Scope of Collective Bargaining, 
Seniority Provisions—Development and Ad- 
ministration, Union Security, Grievance Ma- 
chinery, Management’s Rights and Functions, 
Wage Bargaining Problems, Health and Wel- 
fare Funds, Cash Disability Benefits Laws, 
Arbitration and Arbitration Provisions. 

The second study in a series on the settle- 
ment of labor disputes was completed during 
the year. This is an examination of three 
years of operation of the New Jersey statute 
for settlement of labor disputes in public utili- 
ties. (Compulsory Arbitration in New Jersey, 
by Lois MacDonald, N.Y.U. Institute’ of 
Labor Relations and Social Security, 1949.) 

The work includes an examination of the 
legislative and judicial history of the statute, 
but concentrates on its operation, with par- 
ticular reference to the industrial situations 
in which it was invoked, the problems of ad- 
ministration, the attitudes of the parties, the 
effect on collective bargaining, and the basis 
of awards by statutory arbitration boards. 
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The findings of the study are necessarily 
tentative, since the legislation is novel and 
was developed during the postwar period of 
industrial unrest. However, certain conclusions 
are warranted. The recommendations and 
awards on wages followed the general trend 
of the period, which was upward, but the 
statute has not met the more severe test 
which may develop in a less favorable eco- 
nomic climate. Services of the utilities have 
been operated without interruption, and, since 
the compulsory arbitration features were add- 
ed, strikes have been avoided. Though there 
is considerable evidence that the parties have 
accommodated themselves to the prescribed 
method of settling disputes, neither manage- 
ment nor labor representatives speak favor- 
ably of the statute. Each believes that the 
other makes use of it to avoid the responsi- 
bilities of collective bargaining. Both are skep- 
tical of the potential effects of state seizure 
and operation of the utilities, and of possible 
political activities resulting from legislation 
of this type. There is some evidence, however, 
that the “forgotten men” in certain public 
utility employments—who under the law may 
not strike—may have an effective method of 
bringing their condition into public view. 
This is especially significant in the light of 
the fact that usually public utility strikes are 
dificult to win. 


Projects in Progress 


A study of Labor Relations in Trucking in 
the New York City Area is now in progress. 
The first section of this work will be complet- 
ed in the late Spring, 1950. 

Also, Sterling Spero is preparing a study 
of the Effect of British Nationalization of In 
dustry on the Status of Employees. He ex- 
pects to spend the summer of 1950 in Britain 
in connection with the study, which probably 
will be ready for publication early in 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


VW’. Ellison Chalmers, Acting Director 
Milton Derber, Coordinator of Research 
Phillips Garman, Coordinator of Extension 


Projects in Progress 


1. During 1949 the conceptual framework 
of the study of the determinants of labor-man- 
agement relations in a contemporary Ameri- 
can community was completed. A large part 
of the field work has been carried out. Case 
study reports relating to the garment, soy- 
bean and cornstarch processing, construction, 
trucking, and metal products industries are 
being written. Reports on selected aspects of 
the community are also being written. A 
study of community attitudes on labor-man- 


agement relations is in the pre-test stage. 
Staff members bearing major responsibility in- 
clude: Chalmers, Chandler, Derber, McPher- 
son, McQuitty, Stagner, Terrien, and Wray. 
Completion of the over-all study will require 
two to three years. 

2. The first of a series of industry studies 
of wage determination and the economic con- 
sequences of wage changes upon costs, prices, 
productivity, etc., has been started under the 
direction of Morris Horowitz and Solomon 
Levine. A report on the bituminous coal in- 
dustry is expected by the end of 1950. 

3. A study of the effect of labor market 
conditions and employer, union, and com- 
munity attitudes upon the character of public 
employment service operations in Illinois is 
being made under the direction of Murray 
Edelman. Field work has been completed, 
much of the data from Illinois communities 
has been coded, and a final report is expected 
by the summer of 1950. 

4. Gilbert Steiner has been exploring the 
Agreed Bill Process in the formation of Un- 
employment Compensation Legislation in II- 
linois. The first report is expected in 1950. 
It is contemplated that other state and federal 
laws will be similarly analyzed. 

5. Members of the extension staff of the 
Institute are doing research on a series of 
studies relating to the teaching of labor and 
industrial relations. The following studies are 
expected to be completed in 1950 and 1951: 


(a) Earl C. Wolfe is studying the factors 
involved in labor relations training 
for executives in small plants. 

(b) John F. Humes is making an examina- 
tion of the supervisory training pro- 
gram of a large plant. 

(c) John M. Brumm is studying methods 
of training local union leaders. 


(d) Dorothy Dowell is preparing ma- 
terials for the training of labor union 
editors and correspondents in labor 
journalism. 


Phillips Bradley, Homer Gam- 
mill, and Thelma Fox are preparing 
materials for the teaching of indus- 
trial relations in the public schools 
and adult education centers. 


Projects Completed 


1. A volume on the problems and policies 
of dispute settlement and wage stabilization 
during World War II has been completed. 
This volume was prepared for the National 
Security Resources Board. Chalmers, Derber, 
and McPherson comprised the board of edi- 
tors and wrote individual chapters. Other 
chapters were written by Aaron, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Day, 
Cleveland attorney; Douty, of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; Dunlop, of Harvard; 
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Kerr, of the University of California; McNatt 
and Parrish, of the University of Illinois. It is 
expected that the volume will be published by 
the NSRB. 

2. Ralph E. McCoy and Elizabeth O. Hogg 
have completed a survey of University of 
Illinois library resources in labor and indus- 
trial relations. This large collection provides 
an excellent cross-section of materials on the 
subject, particularly with respect to journals. 

3. The Radical and Labor Periodical Press 
in Chicago: Its Origin and Development to 
1890, by Edward L. Sheppard, is a historical 
analysis of why the radical press was sup- 
planted by the labor union press during the 
19th century in Chicago. 

4. Types and Sources of Wage Data in 
Illinois, by Richard C. Wilcock, provides a 
comprehensive compilation of the sources of 
publicly available wage data for Illinois in- 
dustry and a detailed analysis of the charac- 
teristics and limitations of various types of 
data. 


Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
Laspor RELATIONS 


Projects Recently Completed 
On October 20, 1949, the Institute published 


a study entitled The Use of the Cost of Living 
Factor in General Wage Adjustments: A Sur- 
vey of Recent Experience and Opinion in New 
Jersey. The data for this study was obtained 
by the questionnaire method. There were 101 
questionnaires returned, 63 from management 
and 38 from labor. On the basis of the data 
analyzed, it was found, among other things, 
that both unions and management in New 
Jersey, in general, are opposed to using auto- 
matic cost-of-living escalator clauses. Further- 
more it was concluded that the use of auto 
matic formulas to determine wage adjustments 
based on cost-of-living changes is not preva- 
lent in New Jersey. 


W ork in Progress 


A study of the Joint Employee Rating Plan 
at the P. J. Ritter Company in Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, is now under way. This is to be 
published as the second research report in 
the Case Studies of Cooperation Between 
Management and Labor series. The objective 
is to find out what makes this joint, coopera- 
tive effort work in solving the problem of 
seniority vs. merit in the highly seasonal can- 
ning industry. The research is being conducted 
by personal interviews, examination of collec- 
tive bargaining contract negotiations, minutes 
of the Labor-Management Committee meet- 
ings, analysis of cases handled involving seni- 
ority vs. merit, etc. Completion of this project 
is expected during the latter part of June, 


1950. 
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Research Scheduled for the Future 


Some preliminary explorations have been 
made into the Joint Apprenticeship Training 
Program between the Contractors and the 
Building Trades Unions in a large city in 
New Jersey. It is expected that a detailed 
study of this joint activity will be made in 
the fall of 1950. 

Those working on research for the Institute 
are: Dr. Richard H. Wood, Director, who is 
in charge of research activities; John J. 
Pearce, Jr., Research Associate; and Deme- 
trios N. Dertouzos, Research Associate. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Projects in Progress 


1. William H. Knowles, assistant profes- 
sor of economics, is writing a text in personnel 
administration for Dryden Press. Emphasis 
will be on alternative personnel policies in- 
stead of the usual mechanics and clerical de- 
tails of personnel management. Completion 
expected 1951. 

2. Frederic R. Wickert, associate professor 
of psychology, is heading a research project 
for the Department of Psychology in conjunc- 
tion with the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. The study involves the relationship be- 
tween labor turnover and morale, with par- 
ticular attention to occupational and regional 
differences in the correlation of these two 
variables. Completion date indefinite. 

3. John F. MacNaughton, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, is making a study of 
supervisors’ human relations knowledge at 
the Eaton Manufacturing Company’s plant 
in Battle Creek, Michigan. Completion date 
indefinite. 

4. Charles C. Killingsworth, professor of 
economics, is planning a study of the pro- 
cedures and principles of grievance arbitra- 
tion in several basic industries. Completion 
date indefinite. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Charles C. Killingsworth, “Organized 
Labor in a Free Enterprise Economy,” chap- 
ter in The Structure of American Industry 
(Walter Adams, ed.; Macmillan, 1950). An 
analysis of the problems of public policy re- 
sulting from the presence of allegedly “mo- 
nopolistic” labor organizations in an economy 
dedicated to the ideal of free enterprise. 

2. William H. Knowles and Yereth 
Knowles, History of the International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers, A. F. of L., to be pub- 
lished during 1950 by the union. Treated as a 
case study in the growth of a typical Ameri- 
can union demonstrating the nature of job- 
conscious unionism and the development of 
industrial government. 
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3. William Form, Industrial Sociology, to 
be released by Harper & Brothers, Autumn, 
1950. 

4. William B. Crawford, Work of the 
Michigan Labor Mediation Board, a master’s 
thesis on deposit in the Michigan State Col- 
lege Library. Completed June, 1950. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Tue Business AnD Economic REseaRCcH 
CENTER OF THE 
InstTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Sidney C. Sufrin, Director 


The Business and Economic Research Cen- 
ter is designed to serve a two-fold purpose: 


(1) conduct original research of general in- 
terest in the areas of business and economics; 
(2) serve in a consultative capacity in these 
areas for private firms whose research facili- 
ties are inadequate. Since January, 1949, a 
major portion of the work has been devoted 
to this second category and the results are, 
of necessity, confidential. 


Projects Recently Completed 


l. The Marshall.Plan and New York State 
Industry, prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Sidney C. Sufrin and Professor Eric Lawson 
for the New York State Department of Com- 
merce and published by the Department, 1949. 
29 pp. 

This study estimated the effects of the first 
15 months’ operation of the Marshall Plan on 
New York State industry. 

2. Let’s Look at the Record (Mr. Truman 
and the Profile of the Future), Sidney C. 
Sufrin, Stuart Gerry Brown, Alfred W. Swin- 
yard, and Frederick M. Garfield, Syracuse 
University Press, 1949. 48 pp. 

fhis brochure analyzed President Truman’s 
platform policies and indicated the economic 
effects of such a program. 

} Union 
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Wages and Lahor’s Earnings, 
Sufrin assisted by Frederick M. 
Garfield. 78 pp. Brought out in mimeographed 
form in March, 1950. This small book ana- 
lyzed the relative importance of investment 
and consumption expenditures as factors in- 
fluencing cyclical fluctuation with particular 
reference to trade union activity. 
4. A Note on “Slick” Periodicals for Em- 
ployees, Sidney C. Sufrin and Alfred W. Swin- 
yard, in Personnet, January, 1950. 


5. Personnel Relations from the Viewpoint 


of Labor, Sidney C. Sufrin (publication of 
speech) in Proceedings of Southwestern Ohio 
Personnel Conference of April 29, 1949. 

6. Selected Reports on Personnel and Labor 
(Five Studies of Current Problems and Trends 
in Personnel Administration and Labor Eco- 
nomics), George G. Gaynes, Francis M. Steph- 


enson, Sidney C. Sufrin and Alfred W. Swin- 
yard. 1949, 32 pp. This pamphlet contains five 
articles which appeared previously in print. 
The first three papers and the concluding 
paper originally appeared in PeRsONNEL and 
‘THE MANAGEMENT Review; the fourth paper, 
“The North-South Differential—A Different 
View,” is reprinted from The Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal. 


Projects in Planning Stage 


1. A survey of housing needs and resources 
in the Middle Atlantic region. 

2. The relationship between undistributed 
corporate profits and stock market prices. 

3. A study of the lines of communication 
between management and labor in large-scale 
industry. 

These studies will be undertaken if financial 
support is available. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR ECONOMICS 


William S. Hopkins, Director 


(The following are either by members of 
the Institute staff or by allied staff utilizing 
facilities of the Institute.) 


Projects Recently Completed 


l. The Australian Way in Labor Relations, 
by Henry T. Buechel, Ph.D. thesis, Wisconsin. 
Completed June, 1949. Historical development 
of three areas in labor relations in Australia: 
(1) trade union movement, (2) political labor 
movement, and (3) compulsory arbitration. 

2. Income and Expenditure Patterns, State 
of Washington, by P. W. Cartwright. Analysis 
of the effect of security of income and employ- 
ment upon the savings and expenditures pat- 
terns of individuals. In press. University of 
Washington Press. 

3. Annual Estimates of Labor Force, Em- 
ployment, and Unemployment, by States, 1900- 
1940, by John P. Herring. Includes estimates 
by states, together with discussion of the 
method of estimation and analysis of the trust- 
worthiness of estimates. In press. University 
of Washington Press. 

4. “Conditions of Employment of Forest 
Labor,” by William S. Hopkins. A research 
report to be published (1950) in a volume on 
the scope and method of research in the eco- 
nomics of forestry, Society of American 
Foresters. 

5. Labor Relations and Federal Law, by 
D. H. Wollett. An analysis and evaluation of 
federal labor policy since 1947, with special 
reference to the Taft-Hartley Act. University 
of Washington Press, 210 pages, 1949. 


Projects in Process 


1. An Analysis of the union-management 
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contracts of the Pacific Northwest area with 
respect to the patterns of: basic wage rates, 
overtime provisions, paid holidays, union se- 
curity, grievance procedures, and arbitration 
provisions. To be completed in early 1950. 
P. W. Cartwright. 

2. A comprehensive analysis of the eco- 
nomics of guaranteed annual wages. 

a. Assuming adoption of the plan by a 
single firm, an examination of the impact 
of the guaranteed wage upon the price- 
output policies of the individual firm and 
upon the pattern of collective bargaining; 
b. Assuming widespread adoption of such 
plans, the impact on the level and stability 
of incomes is examined. To be completed 
in 1950. P. W. Cartwright. 

3. An examination of the response of or- 
ganized labor to postwar economic, political, 
and legislative development, with special ref- 
erence to the Taft-Hartley Act, and the con- 
sequences of this response for labor-manage- 
ment relations in the Pacific Northwest area. 
An attempt will be made to interpret and eval- 
uate the postwar experience as it bears on 
public policy. To be completed in 1950. J. B. 
Gillingham. 

4. The Seattle Teamsters. A study with em- 
phasis on factors in emergence of and pat- 
terns of growth in this institution, collective 
bargaining policies and procedures, develop- 
ment and control of power, the characteristics 
and processes of leadership, and economic and 
political ideology. To be completed in 1951. 
}. B. Gillingham. 

5. Annual agricultural employment esti- 
mates, by States, 1940-1945. John P. Herring 
and Kaare Svalastoga, 1950. 

6. Construction of a partial model of the 
national economy by segments, involving a 
few relationships such as those among in- 
come, employment, salaries and wages, time, 
etc., identified by a family of equations. To 
be completed 1950. J. P. Herring. 

7. A case study of the Sailor’s Union of the 
Pacific, 1885-1947. To be completed 1950. 
Robert J. Lampman. 

8. An analysis of differentials in earnings 
in white-collar and manual occupations. In- 
cludes statistical measurement of the relative 
importance of those factors making for dif- 
ferences in earnings levels. To be completed 


1951. K. M. McCaffree. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Division oF RESEARCH 


The following four research projects were 
recently completed and have been published 
by the Division of Research: 

The Growth and Development of Execu- 
tives, by Myles L. Mace. 
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Developing Men for Controllership, by T. 
F. Bradshaw. 

Management Behavior and Foreman Atti- 
tude: A Case Study, by David N. Ulrich, 
Donald R. Booz, and Paul R. Lawrence. 

Financial Reports of Labor Unions, by 

George Kozmetsky. 


Three studies are now under way in the field 
of industrial relations: 


Line and staff relationships in indus- 
trial organizations. Professor Edmund 
P. Learned and others. 

Human relationships in department stores. 
Assistant Professor Elizabeth A. Burn- 
ham. 

Retirement of executives. Professor Har- 


old R. Hall. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Paul J. FitzPatrick, Dean 


Several research projects in the field of 
labor and industrial relations are being in- 
vestigated in the Department of Economics 
at the Catholic University of America. 

One study recently completed is The Eco- 
nomic and Social Thought of John Mitchell, 
by Paul A. Montavon. 

This study represents an attempt to dis- 
cover and reformulate John Mitchell's phil- 
osophy of unionism by an examination of his 
writings, his speeches, and his personal papers, 
It attempts to point out some of the persons 
and events which shaped his thought and to 
estimate the importance of Mitchell’s influ- 
ence on the American labor movement. 

Biographical information was chosen to 
serve the purpose of indicating the develop- 
ment of his thought and to give some indica- 
tion of his character, his temperament, and 
his reputation. One chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the social atmosphere of the 
times in which he lived and worked so that 
the general stand which he took can be 
clearly shown. 

Succeeding chapters develop Mitchell’s con- 
cept of society, the function of the trade union 
in that society, and his view of labor’s eco- 
nomic program in the light of these social 
principles. The result is the picture of a man 
inside and yet outside the labor movement. 
Constantly he strove as one standing apart to 
analyze its philosophy and its objectives. He 
sought, as an active member of that move- 
ment, to defend and influence it. In this two- 
fold effort he developed a strikingly integrated 
social philosophy and formulated principles 
and policies which have appeared only in re- 
cent years as potent influences in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

Another project, Social and Economic Views 
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of Monsignor John A. Ryan, by Rev. Patrick 
W. Gearty, will soon be completed. Its purpose 
is to ascertain the principles which formed 
the central theme of Monsignor Ryan’s teach- 
ings in social and economic problems, particu- 
larly in the field of labor, in which he was 
an outstanding authority for many years. 

A third project which was undertaken sev- 
eral months ago is Labor Policies in the Jew- 
elry Industry: New England Area, by Rev. 
Robert M. Mooney. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation is to reveal the structure and 
trends in the jewelry manufacturing industry, 
particularly to ascertain the trade union struc- 
ture and policies relative to industry labor 
problems. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
ScHoo. or Business ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL METHODS 


Roger M. Bellows, Chairman 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. An Evaluation of the Liberal Arts Vet- 
erans Counseling Program, by Harold D. 
Gales. 

2. A Statistical Analysis of a Rating Ques- 
tionnaire for Judicial Candidates, by Alex- 
ander Stacy. 

3. A Study of Employee Attitudes of Sup- 
ervision Under an Uncontrolled Favorably 
Implied Response Situation, by Theodore 
Woloson. 

4. A Survey of Merit Rating Programs in 
Industry, by. Lawrence G. Spicer. 

5. How Readable Are Your Employee Pub- 
lications? By Edward T. Raney (published in 
Personnel Psychology, Spring, 1950). 

6. Measuring Employee Attitudes Toward 
the Plant Cafeteria, by Bessie Brown. 

7. Personnel Techniques for Accountants: 
Problems in Development, Evaluation, and 
Application of Counseling and Selection De- 
vices for Accounting Students and Junior Ac- 
countants, by M. Frances Estep. 

8. Relationship of Certain Selection Mea- 
sures to an Index of Job Success of Transit 


Operating Employees, by Robert H. Lawson. 

9. The Development and Evaluation of 
Methods for Personnel Turnover Control, by 
Charles E. Scholl, Jr. 

10. The Development of a Pre-Employment 
Rating Scale through Analysis of Applicant’s 
Personal History Items for Use in an Automo- 
bile Manufacturing Concern, by Wilfred 
O'Sullivan. 

ll. The Validation of a Pre-Employment 
Rating Scale, by Sidney McKenna. 

12. The Problem of Making Interim Eval- 
uations of Long-Term Training Programs in 
Industry, by Sturgis Gregory. 

13. Validation of a Patterned Interview 
Technique, by William J. Flynn, Jr. 

14. Use of Dispersion in Rating Army Per- 
sonnel, by Staff, Department of Personnel 
Methods, School of Business Administration, 
Wayne University. 


Projects in Progress 


1. Analysis of Training and Research in 
Strategic Air Command, by Staff, Department 
of Personnel Methods, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Wayne University. 

2. Application of Readability Techniques 
to the Writing of Employee Handbooks, by 
Adelaine Callery. 

3. Development and Evaluation of Methods 
for Selection and Appraisal of Service Me- 
chanics, by Mardell Kroll. 

4. Development and Evaluation of a Tech- 
nique for the Measurement of Attitudes, by 
William Kreidler. 

5. Improving Reading Skills: 1. Speed and 
Comprehension, by Carol S. Bellows and Carl 
H. Rush, Jr. 

6. Improving Reading Skills: I. Vocabu- 
lary, by Carol S. Bellows and Carl H. Rush, Jr. 
7. Methods for Appraisal of Sales Person- 
nel: A Factorial Approach to the Analysis of 
Criterion and Predictor Variates, by Carl H. 
Rush, Jr. 

8. Techniques for the Evaluation of Public 
Accountants, by William McAninch. 

9. Validity, Reliability and Utility of the 
Group Interview, by Staff, Department of Per- 
sonnel Methods, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Wayne University. 





Help your supervisors 
rate more effectively 
with this new manual 


VERYONE in your organiza- 

tion who supervises others 
has to rate subordinates according to 
company-established norms or their own 
judgments. No matter what techniques 
your supervisors use now, this new 
manual will help them improve their 
evaluations . . . make them more objec- 
tive . . . and more effective. 

This guide aims to establish a 
scientific approach to merit-rating, and 
to make the application of its results 
completely practical. You will find it 
equally helpful in rating supervisors as 
well as their subordinates. 


RATING EMPLOYEE 
AND SUPERVISORY 
PERFORMANCE 


A Manual of 
Merit Rating Techniques 


Edited by 
M. Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis 


192 pages, 51/.x8'/2, over 50 Illustrations 
AMA members, $3.25; non-members, $3.75 


Here 1s a practical, comprehensive 
and scientific guide to modern merit rating 
techniques and principles, by a group of 
the nation’s top authorities. This manual 
comprises some of the best material AMA 
has published on the subject; it also in- 
cludes a specially prepared section based 
on new AMA research into company rating 
methods, with exhibits of many forms in 
actual use. You'll find the methods thor- 
oughly adaptable in any size company 
whether you want to evaluate your present 
program or set up an entirely new one. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
330 West 42nd Street 





, BASIC PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF MERIT RATING 


1. Merit Rating—Its Validity ond Techniques, by Joseph 
Tiffin, Purdue University 

2. Developing an Employee Merit Rating Procedure, by 
Reign H. Bittner, The Prudential insurance Company 
of America 

3. Forced-Choice Performance Reporte—a Modern Rating 
Method, by Marion W. Richardson, Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co. 

4. Planning for a Successful Merit Rating Program, by 
Gustav C. Hertz 


TOWARD MORE SCIENTIFIC MERIT RATING 


5. Let's Get More Scientific in Rating Employees, by 
Welter ®. Mahler, The Psychological Corporation 

6. The Validity and Reliability of Ratings, by Randolph 
S. Driver, The Atlantic Refining Co. 


SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS OF MERIT RATING 


7. A Merit Rating Proced Deve! a 
Raters, by Edward A. Rundauist, AGO, Dept. 
Defense, and Reign H. Bittner 

8. Periodic Review of Management Personnel, by Allison 
V. MacCullough 

9. A Joint Management-Labor Merit Rating Program, by 
Nichelas L. A. Martucci, Flexitallic Gasket Co. 





COMPANY CASE HISTORIES 
10. A Case History in Merit Rating, by Randolph S$. 
Driver, The Atlantic Refining Co. 
11. A Case History on Employee Rating, by Harvey A. 
Stackman, Jr., Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
APPLYING THE RESULTS OF MERIT RATING 


12. Getting Results from Merit Rating, by Arthur R. 
Laney, Jr., Washington Gas Light Co. 


13. Talking Your Ratings, by T. O. Armstrong, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


14. Merit Rating and Seniority, by H. L. Bills, Acme 
Stee! Co. 


THE RATING FORM 
15. The Rating Form, by Eileen Ahern, American Mon- 





16. Exhibits (Including 26 carefully selected company 
forms) 
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